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THE WHOLE DUTY OF A LIBRARY 
TRUSTEE 


By Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian, 
St. Louis Public Library 


Two things interest us in an action— 
its results and the means by which these 
are brought = about. Primitive man 
brought about all his own results. Civi- 
lized man confines himself to a few—he 
works for others and they for him. When 
a community wishes library service it 


hires library experts to furnish the service 
and appoints a board to represent it in its 
relations 


with these. It is the board’s 
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business to decide on what results it wishes 
its experts to achieve, leaving to them the 
selection of methods; to see that they at- 
tain these results, replacing them with 
others if they fail, and to supply the neces- 
sary funds. It should not busy itself with 
details, but devote all its energies to these 
simple but comprehensive duties. A 
board member should not attempt to be 
a librarian, nor should a librarian try to 
be a board member. They have distinct 
spheres, both highly necessary to the suc- 
cess of the institution, but not improved 
by ‘‘scrambling”’ them. 


Abstract of an address given before the 
Trustees’ Section, A. L. A., Oct. 14, 1926. 











AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of 
the American Library Association was not- 
able in many respects and proved to be a 
worthy celebration of the birthday of the 
Association. With a registry of over 2,- 
300, the actual attendance probably ex- 
ceeded 2,500, the largest of any confer- 
ence yet held. Twelve hundred went to 
Philadelphia and crowded the Drexel audi- 
torium for the commemorative exercises. 
It was an impressive procession which fol- 
lowed the speakers down the aisle, con- 
sisting of officers of the A. L. A. and for- 
eign delegates from 25 countries. The 
history of the A. L. A. during 50 years was 
comprehensively set forth in an address 
by R. R. Bowker, editor of the Library 
Journal. He paid a warm tribute to the 
founders and leaders of the profession and 
reviewed the outstanding achievements of 
the period. The forecast of the future 
was pronounced by Melvil Dewey, first sec- 
retary of the association, who warned his 
hearers that the enemies of reading grow 
apace and that strong leaders are needed 
to win complete public acceptance of the 
work of libraries. 

The great feature of the conference was 
its international character, with two eve- 
ning sessions devoted to foreign repre- 
sentatives who presented enlightening and 
sometimes surprising accounts of library 
development in their respective countries. 

International Understanding through 
Poetry was the subject of a paper by Alice 
R. Eaton, librarian of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Public Library, in which she showed 
that while manners and customs of na- 
tions differ greatly, human emotions are 
the same the world over. “If the leaders 
of thought in all nations can establish a 
basis of mutual sympathy in the sharing of 
universal emotions, and the realization of 
the essential qualities of men, we will 
have a stronger foundation for interna- 
tional understanding than in any signal 
covenant or treaty.’’ And Mr. Bowker 
summed up the situation in his closing 
words when he said that ‘‘Conferences 
like the present give hope indeed that in- 
ternational ties may again be formed 
which will make the world a brotherhood, 
of helpfulness, of peace.”’ 

One of the most inspiring of the ad- 
dresses by ‘‘overseas’”’ guests, was that of 
Henry Guppy of Manchester, England, 
President of the British Library Associa- 
tion. It was a testimony of the power of 
his own personality, that a good sized aud- 
ience assembled on the one free afternoon 
of the conference to listen to his address 
on The Power of Personality, which had 
been postponed from the previous eve- 
ning on account of the lateness of the 
hour. He reminded his hearers that the 
human element must always prevail over 
mere mechanical excellence, that books 
are a body without the breath of life with 
which the librarians must vitalize them. 

The other general sessions were chiefly 
noteworthy for the presentation of the 
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several fields of work of the A. L. A. and 
affiliated organizations by representative 
authorities of each, so that the conference 
may fairly be characterized as giving a 
cross section of library development in the 
several home fields and in foreign coun- 
tries. 

In his president’s address at the closing 
session, Mr. Belden cited—open shelves 
giving the public access to the entire con- 
tents of the library, the home use of books, 
and the organization of work with chil- 
dren as the outstanding characteristics of 
library progress. 

“One thing is certain,’’ he said, ‘‘as the 
second half century of organized library 
work opens before us a change of empha- 
sis is taking place. More and more is be- 
ing realized the necessity of vitalizing the 
material on the shelves of the public li- 
brary if its custodians are in the fullest 
measure to serve the present and potential 
users of the institution. Librarians must 
have a better and wider knowledge of the 
contents of books, and the ability to find 
out and deliver at call facts of all kinds 
and to evaluate all available resources for 
the use of the business and professional 
world. 

“The citizens of the country must be 
awakened to the value of the public li- 
brary and what it has to give in the way 
of service—service which is no longer to 
be measured by the books on the shelves 
of any one library, but which through 
organization, co-ordination of re-ources 
and wholehearted co-operation will ex- 
tend from town to city, to state, to coun- 
try, and will finally bring within reach 
the resources of the knowledge of the 
whole civilized world. It is no idle dream 
to believe that fifty years hence libraries 
everywhere will be so closely linked to- 
gether that even the smallest local library 
will be prepared to provide the best of 
expert service to adolescent and adult. 

“The second half-century of American 
library history will be especially note- 
worthy in the development of libraries 
remote from the great cities. The past 
fifty years have been an age of urban de- 
velopment. There will be an upbuilding 
of great county and other regional librar- 
ies, with a branch at every cross-road, to 
which—perhaps to the very gateway of 
the farm or the office or the mine—the 
books desired will be brought daily by 
some form of rural delivery. 

“With better methods, with a more ade- 
quately trained personnel, with more 
clearly defined aims, with improved tools, 
the American public library will do in the 
next fifty years a work such as is yet 
hardly dreamed of, except in the minds 
of a few far-sighted leaders.”’ 





The John Newbery medal for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the past 
year was awarded to Arthur Bowie Chris- 
man for his book of Chinese fairy and folk 
tales Shen of the Sea. In presenting the 
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medal Miss Nina C. Brotherton, chairman 
of the Children’s Librarians Section, char- 
acterized the book as meeting the essen- 
tial qualifications, simplicity, sincerity, 
wholesome humor, directness, and literary 
quality which will stand the test of time. 

Dr. George H. Locke, librarian of Tor- 
onto, was elected president and will also 
be host at the 1927 conference, which will 
be held the week of June 20th. 

Harriet A. Wood has been reappointed 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Elizabeth Robinson, of the St. Paul 
Public Library, is again chairman of the 
A. L. A. membership committee for Minne- 
sota. 





TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Twin City 
Library Club for 1926 was held Friday 
evening, November 5, at Dayton’s Tea 
Rooms in Minneapolis. It was a most de- 
lightful dinner meeting with 128 mem- 
bers present. Pink chrysanthemums dec- 
orated the tables and music was furnished 
during the dinner by an orchestra from 
the McPhail School of Music. 

A short business meeting was held im- 
mediately following the dinner at which 
Miss Patten presided. The reading of the 
minutes for the last meeting was dispensed 
with, as they had already been published 
in the Minnesota Library Notes and News 
but the following treasurer’s report was 
read. 


Receipts 
Balance on hand Dee. 1, 1925....$145.08 
rrr at ee ee ee eee ener 2.85 
Amount collected from dues...... 68.75 
NIN acdc ih anarinstenacanee eae bd $216.68 
Expenditures 

A. L. A. Fiftieth Anniversary fund $100.00 
Expenditures for two dinners.... 84.24 
$184.24 

Balance on hand Nov. 5, 1926..... $32.44 


Miss Lamb of the Minneapolis Library 
gave the report of the nominating com- 
mittee which was as follows: 

President—Miss Myra Buell, St. Paul 
Publie Library. 

Vice President—Miss Elizabeth Scrip- 
ture, John Marshall High School Library, 
Minneapolis. 

Secretary—Miss Gail Stahl, Minneapolis 
Publie Library. 

Upon a motion made by Mr. Wheelock, 
the secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the club for the offi- 
cers named. 

Following the business meeting Mrs. 
Walter J. Marcley of Minneapolis, who has 
been traveling in Europe for the past sum- 
mer and making a study of the European 
situation gave a most interesting talk on 
European Progress Towards Peace from 
1919 to 1926 in which she gave an excel- 
lent summary of the major movements in 
Europe towards peace which have taken 
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place since 1919. 
Miss Buell, the newly elected president. 

spoke a few words before the meeting ad- 

journed. 

HELEN RUGG, Secretary. 





TWIN CITY HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 
MEETING 


The Hospital Librarians of the Twin 
Cities gathered at the Woman’s Club in 
Saint Paul, Monday evening, November 1, 
for the first meeting of the 1926-1927 
season. 

Problems of the profession were forgot- 
ten during the dinner hour for several 
had gone a-gypsying and reminiscences 
were in order. Miss Marie Rainey had 
been fortunate in being included in a 
week-end house-party, in the Catskills, of 
the P. E. N. Club and her impressions of 
Anita Loos, Robert Burlingame, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Aline Kilmer, Donn Byrne 
and Theodore Dreiser were most amusing. 

Miss Jones reported on the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table in Atlantic City. The 
three formal papers were omitted from the 
report, but the various questions which 
formed the background of the discussion 
following, were:—The loss of books and 
the hospital’s responsibility toward that 
loss; Advisability of charging fines to the 
staff doctors and nurses; and the neces- 
sity of special training for hospital li- 
brarians. 

After some discussion, it was decided 
that for the coming winter, the meetings 
would be on the first Tuesday evening of 
each month. 





TRUSTEES’ CLUB OF THE RANGE 


The library boards of the Range were 
entertained at a banquet given by the li- 
brary board of Coleraine late in Septem- 
ber. 

Solomon Sax, president of the Eveleth 
board, spoke on The Benefit Derived by 
Organization, the purpose of the gathering 
being to form a permanent organization 
of the Range library boards. 

A permanent organization was formed 
with A. M. Peterson of Coleraine as presi- 
dent and Mrs. Ellery Anderson of Buhl, 
secretary. 

In the program presented was also in- 
cluded an address of welcome by A. M. 
Peterson, president of the Coleraine board; 
response by Rev. William Bell, Mountain 
Iron; vocal solo, Miss Helen Vermilyea of 
Coleraine; reading, Arthur Toms of Coler- 
aine; a piano solo by Miss Bertha Ram- 
quist, and a round table discussion. 

Twenty-seven trustees were present, rep- 
resenting the library boards of Buhl, Chis- 
holm, Coleraine, Eveleth, Grand Rapids, 
Virginia, Hibbing, Keewatin, Marble, 
Mountain Iron, Nashwauk, and Taconite. 

The next meeting will be held at Buhl 
in March with the board of that city as 
hosts. 

















CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 

Reports of Children’s Book Week are 
still coming in as the bulletin goes to press. 
It is impossible, owing to lack of space, to 
print all of these reports in full. Detailed 
accounts of special programs and contests 
are kept on file, so that they may be availa- 
ble as suggestions next year, and further 
reports will be welcomed for this purpose, 
although space may not be given to them 
in Library Notes and News. 

Exhibits. 

Many libraries timed their purchases of 
new books so as to use them for the chil- 
dren’s book week display, as at Austin, 
Brainerd and Graceville. 

A new case for illustrated books was 
dedicated at Austin. 

The librarian at Paynesville made an 
exhibit of a brand new traveling library 
of children’s books before putting it in 
circulation. 

Excellent co-operation on the part of 
publishers, local dealers and book stores 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis in lending 
books made the exhibits more attractive, 
not only in the larger cities, but in Anoka, 
Dawson, Ortonville and Stillwater. The 
librarian at Stillwater writes that the Book 
Store continued their exhibit in their shop 
after it was closed at the library, showing 
that the value of Good Book Week is be- 
ing recognized more than ever. 

At Graceville and Red Wing, posters 
made by High School students were dis- 
played in connection with the exhibit, the 
library at Graceville furnishing material 
for posters, project books and other orig- 
inal illustrations to portray different 
studies. 

At Duluth exhibits were held in the 
lobby of the main building, and at Lincoln 
and West Duluth branches. At the main 
library the display included a building con- 
structed from books. 

A new collection of foreign picture books 
was a feature of the exhibit at Rochester. 

Attractive exhibits are also reported .at 
Chisholm, Morris, Thief River Falls, Wi- 
nona and Zumbrota. 

Contests. 


Hidden Title contests were used at Chis- 
holm (Mighty Mikko) and Fergus Falis 
(Oberon, otherwise Bill). 

A calendar competition at Fergus Falls 
proved very successful. The prizes—books 
—-were awarded by grades, as the entries 
were so numerous. The public library at 
Hibbing sponsored a puzzle picture contest 
in co-operation with the Hibbing Tribune. 
The pictures, representing the titles of 
books, were run in the. newspaper. The 
contest was open to all children in the 
grades and prizes of worth-while books 
were offered by the library. 

Doll contests were popular at Chisholm 
and Rochester. At Chisholm the dolls 


represented some country or character in 
a book and at Rochester favorite book 
characters were depicted, ranging all the 
way from George Washington to the Three 
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Bears. 

A book essay contest on my Favorite 
Book Character was conducted for the 
grade children at Brainerd. An essay on 
Tom Sawyer by an 8th grade girl, won the 
prize, a book, to be selected by the winner 
from those on exhibition. 


Special Programs. 


A puppet show was given at the regular 
weekly story hour in Duluth. Stories 
were told over the radio by Miss Peters 
and Miss Hanson on Monday and Saturday 
afternoons. The library at Cloquet had a 
radio installed, through the courtesy of a 
local firm, so that the children might hear 
these stories. 

An evening program at Stillwater in- 
cluded: Uncle Sam’s Journey, the IIl- 
Treated ‘Book and the play ‘Story Ter- 
race.”’ 

At the Saturday story hour in Chisholm, 
the children put on a play called In a Flow- 
er Garden and a puppet play. The follow- 
ing creed was printed in the form of a 
book mark and distributed to the children 
at the library and also sent to all of the 
teachers, who have read and discussed it 
with their pupils. The plan is to teach it 
to the story hour groups. 


Library Creed. 


I believe in the Chisholm Public Library 
and the good that it does in our commun- 
ity. 

I believe that reading is as necessary for 
the mind as exercise is for the body. 

I believe that the library should be used 
only for reading and studying and that this 
should be done quietly in order that no one 
will be disturbed. 

I believe in the careful usage of books 
and magazines and in obeying all library 
rules. 

I believe that the reading of good books 
will make me happy, useful, and wise. 

I believe in the Chisholm Public Li- 
brary. 





At Rochester an informal reception was 
held in the children’s room one evening. 
Teachers and members of the council were 
guests of honor with a general invitation 
extended to the public. 

Talks in all the grade buildings at 
Anoka and Red Wing greatly increased the 
output of children’s books. 

Many of the women’s clubs and parent- 
teacher associations devoted their pro- 
grams to Book Week. Miss Wood gave 
a talk on Children’s Reading at a special 
program held in the public library at Mor- 
ris. The new librarian, Maud Grogan, 
spoke on Children’s Books at the Parent- 
Teacher Association in Cloquet, and talks 
were given at Parent-Teacher meetings in 
the ward schools at Fergus Falls by mem- 
bers of the library board. The women’s 
clubs throughout Anoka county had special 
programs as a part of the work in the Ap- 
plied Education Department. 
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During Good Book Week the Woman’s 
Civic League of International Falls devoted 
its regular meeting to the subject of books 
and reading, the members answering roll 
call with quotations from their favorite 
author, one member read a paper on Books 
That All Children Like and another on 
Modern Authors and Their Works. The 
Librarian distributed pamphlets on Chil- 
dren’s Books for Christmas Presents to 
the members. 

At Brainerd the schools put on a benefit, 
each building furnishing a number. The 
program included a book playlet, a pre- 
sentation of the American girl, from an 
Indian girl down to the present, a dialog 
“As Mr. Clean Sees It,’’ Howel!l’s Mouse 
Trap put on by the High School, and ex- 
cellent music by the Glee clubs of the var- 
ious schools and the High School orches- 
tra.After the program the men served a 
cafeteria lunch in the Domestic Science 
room. <A total of $90 was cleared. 

At Dawson on Friday afternoon a li- 
brary tea was given under the auspices of 
the Civic League, amounting to $18.50, to 
be used to purchase children’s books. On 
Saturday morning a story hour was at- 
tended by 40 children. In the afternoon 
a program was given consisting of music 
and talks, one on Better Books for Chil- 
dren by Miss Andrews, one on Modern Fic- 
tion by Mrs. Upton. About 40 books were 
donated. 


Minneapolis—Children’s Book Week was 
observed at the Minneapolis Public Library 
by the head of the department speaking at 
different Mother’s Clubs each day, and 
also by a very attractive exhibit of Chil- 
dren’s books displayed in the large club 
room on the third floor. 

The bright fire in the fire-place, with 
the settees, ferns and flowers gave a home- 
like setting to the beautifully illustrated 
books which were displayed. The ship 
models gave an atmosphere to the Sea 
Stories. With the books of travel, models 
of a Turkish Mosque, a German house in 
the Black Forest, and a French village 
were shown. With the Bible stories, a 
model of the Manger at Bethlehem ap- 
peared while the Old Favorites had a lit- 
tle theatre with scenes from ‘‘Heidi.’’ 
Dolls dressed in the costume of the differ- 
ent countries added interest to the books 
on International Friendships Through 
Children. 

All. the holiday books 
shown and lists to aid in selection for 
gifts for Christmas were distributed. The 
exhibit was well attended and aroused 
much interest. 

LOUISE F. ENCKING, 
Chief Children’s Department, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 


of 1926 were 





St. Paul—The exhibition of books for 
children that has now become an antici- 
pated annual affair is this year as lively 
and entertaining a pageant of books as 
has ever been displayed. 


Instead of lim- 
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iting the exhibit to the inclusive dates of 
the national Children’s Book Week, this 
display is available to the public for the 
entire month of November. 

The books are attractively shelved in 
groups according to their subject matter, 
and are supplemented by prints, ship 
models, toys, ete. The foreign books, rep- 
resenting the art of the Czechs, Germans, 
Scandinavians, French and the Japanese 
illustrators is a truly distinctive collec- 
tion. Scattered on the tables are the best 
new books of the year, borrowed from lo- 
cal book stores and the state department. 
These new titles help patrons in making 
holiday selections. Fine editions of old 
favorites, and cheaper editions for those 
who cannot afford the expensively illus- 
trated books, Mother Goose, fairy tales, ad- 
venture and science, are all made to seem 
doubly fascinating when thus displayed. 

Among the decorative features of the 
exhibit the sailor’s ship model is perhaps 
the most intriguing to the imagination. It 
is a large three-masted ship built before 
the day of commercial ship models, and is 
therefore valuable, since it is an actual 
ship builder’s model and made by an old 
Salt. 

At the far end of the room and looking 
very much alive is a collection of dolls 
representing American modes and fashions 
from the early part of the 19th century 
to the present day together with dolls from 
China, France, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Practically all of the dolls have traveled 
widely, and they have a real air of ‘‘what 
a lot I could tell if I were able’ about 
them that is very appealing to our little 
girl patrons. 

Cathedral models made from imported 
paper cut-out sheets centers the attention 
on the art books; a graphic wood carved 
scene from: Puss in Boots; a dramatic dis- 
play, also in wood carving, of knights in 
combat on the historic Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and Alice in Wonderland figures 
after the illustrations of Tenniel are 
some of the ailuring toys on shelves and 
tables calling attention to the stories they 
illustrate. 


During the month of November a 
total of 3,942 patrons visited the ex- 


hibit. On the first Wednesday of the 
month, the Parent and Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was hostess to out of town dele- 
gates to the state convention. On Friday 
the Twin City Library club was hostess to 
the English, Public Speaking and School 
Librarian Sections. The remainder of 
the month the children come into their 
rightful place in the sun and have been vis- 
iting as class units and individuals, and 
are generally making their Christmas 
book wants known to their parents and 
devoted relatives. 

The antique batiks which the Misses 
Goldstein obtained in Java last year on 
their trip around the world were loaned 
for the exhibit, and did much to bring 
warmth, color, interest and atmosphere to 
the display as a whole. In addition to be- 











ing a liberal education in what is avail- 
able in the book world that is fine and 
interesting to children the exhibit has 
served as an example of the art contribu- 
tions of the races of which our commun- 
ity and America is made up. Our Amer- 
icanization teachers have received a great 
deal of stimulation and inspiration from 
this standpoint, and our foreign born pa- 
trons have been particularly appreciative 
of this phase of the display. 

DELLA McGREGOR, 
Chief of Juvenile Division, 

St. Paul Public Library. 


Among attractions at the Children’s 
Book Week exhibit of the St. Anthony 
Park branch of the St. Paul Library this 
year was a display of posters made by 
Effie C. Manke, formerly a member of the 
branch staff, and a miniature scriptorium. 

The scriptorium represented that inter- 
esting stage in the history of bookmaking 
before printing presses, when books were 
copied and illuminated in the mediaevel 
monasteries. The tiny stage of the scrip- 
torium and its furniture were also made 
by Miss Manke. The room had painted 
stone walls and flagged floors and a stained 
glass Gothic window through which light 
fell upon the monks seated at the tables 
busy with their manuscripts. The idea 
was taken from an article in ‘‘Libraries,”’ 
the original inspiration being from the 
juvenile story of Gabriel and the Hour 
Book by Evaleen Stein. 

Miss Manke was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota last summer and 
is now in charge of the art department 
of the Eveleth High School. 

The usual exhibit of illustrated classics 
for boys and girls and new juvenile books 
occupied a large part of the cxhibit room 
and was visited by parents and children. 

Girl Seouts attracted a large number of 
children one afternoon during the Book 
Week with an appropriate entertainment 
in costume. 

Dramatizations were also given by the 
Girl Seouts at the Arlington Hills and 
Riverview branches. 

MRS. JEAN CHRISTMAS, 
St. Anthony Park Branch. 








BOOK WEEK IN THE SCHOOLS 


Projects in the school were carried on 
chiefly in the Art and English departments. 
At International Falls posters on books 
and reading were placed in store windows 
around town. The best essays on books 
and reading by pupils in the 7-8 grades 
were published in the local paper. 

At Coleraine, all the Junior High School 
English pupils in the district wrote essays 
on My Book Chum for the Children’s Book 
Week Essay Contest, conducted by The 
Bookman. Twelve essays from the Green- 
way school, five from the Olcott school, 
and one from Bovey were sent to the offi- 
ces of The Bookman to be entered in the 
contest. 
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Printed booklists were purchased to 
present to parents at Tower. 

At Detroit Lakes, the school librarian, 
Mrs. Dorothy Higbie, gave a talk on Chil- 
dren’s Reading before the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association and a playlet entitled The Best 
Book Folks from October Child Welfare 
magazine will be given the 1st of Decem- 
ber. 

The school librarian at Breckenridge, H, 
Joyce Gladding, writes enthusiastically of 
an exhibit put on for the first time in that 
school. ‘‘We surely made good use of the 
box of books you sent for our book exh ‘bit. 
The children were brought to the library 
by their teachers and given the opportun- 
ity of looking at any book they wished. It 
was delightful to see the interest of some 
of the children in the lovely illustrations, 
and some could hardly be consoled be- 
cause they could not take the books home. 

“On Wednesday evening a program was 
presented to the parents, by children from 
each grade, and a talk about books and 
their value was given by another school 
librarian. A small admittance fee was 
charged and this money is being used to 
buy books for the grade children’s use. 

“Each store downtown which handles 
books had a display of them in their win- 
dows and two dealers lent us a number of 
books for our school display.” 


Renville—There was an exhibit in a 
downtown window of library and book 
posters and good books. At school, li- 
brary work as outlined for the different 
grades was taken up. Good reading and 
good books were discussed in all grades. 
Book lists were made by pupils in which 
they may keep lists of books they reat 
the rest of the year. Some wrote papers 
on the Use and Value of the Library. The 
three lower grades had story telling in 
the library by the lower grade teachers 
and the Civie Club took up the Question 
of Good Reading at their November meet- 
ing. 





Two Harbors—‘‘Oh, I know that one!” 
“T got the next one!”’ ‘Oh, I got nine of 
them right!’’ Such excited shouting in 
the library where the ‘boys and girls seem- 
ed to have forgotten their library man- 
ners—but this was a book party. Every 
day this week I have entertained different 
groups after school, three grades of sec- 
ond, third, fourth, fifth and sixth graders. 
Of course it meant that two groups came 
Saturday morning, but they didn’t mind 
that. What did we do at our parties? 
That depended upon the grade, but we 
guessed the names of books from pictures 
pinned around the library, filled in a book 
puzzle, listened to a story-telling record 
on the victrola, and I told a story to each 
group. The prizes (new copies of chil- 
dren’s magazines) delighted the children. 
Now we shall follow up this work with a 
story hour Saturday mornings for the 5th 
and 6th grades, until Christmas. Then 
after Christmas we shall have a series 
of stories for 3rd and 4th grades. 
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Besides these book parties at the library, 
we have observed book week in all of our 
town and rural schools. Typewritten 
suggestions were sent to all grade and 
rural teachers. In addition to posters, 
pooklets, contests, and programs, we have 
given two book plays. The Trial on Book 
Hill was given at the P.-T. A. meeting at 
the Minnehaha school. The P.-T. A. meet- 
ing at the John A. Johnson school held 
Tuesday of book week was a complete pro- 
gram on this subject—The Good Book 
Fairy, a talk by the school librarian on 
Books and Magazines in the Home, fol- 
lowed by a Book Talk by a parent. 
ETHEL SAUER, 
School Librarian. 





VACATION HONOR READING 


The Minneapolis Public Library reports 
a constant gain from year to year, in the 
number of boys and girls who receive the 
certificate for the Vacation Honor Read- 
ing. During the summer vacation, the 
children getting the certificate have read 
six books, one each from six different 
classes—a year ahead of their grade. This 
year 316 completed the reading but there 
were a great many who read from one to 
four books who obtained no credit, but 
had profited by the books read. 

There is no doubt that many boys and 
girls are reading books that are too easy 
for them, as is demonstrated by the fact 
that most of those that completed the 
course read two and three times as many 
books as were required, and always re- 
ported the pleasure they were getting from 
such reading. 

The plan allows children interested in 
reading to climb the ladder a little faster, 
while it acts as a stimulus to those chil- 
dren who are not as active mentally, as 
they might be. 








Crookston—The number of grade school 
boys and girls enrolled in the Vacation 
Reading club at the Crookston Public Li- 
brary this year was 256. One hundred 
thirty-seven of this number received star 
pins for having read ten or more books 
suitable to their age. 

This is the second year of the club, 
which opened this year June 1st and closed 
September 7th. The number of children 
enrolled last year was 206, ninety-six re- 
ceiving pins. 

The library board offered two prizes to 
be awarded to the two persons reading 
the greatest number of non-fiction dur- 
ing the vacation. 

The first prize was The Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks by B. E. Stevenson, 
with decorations by Willy Pogany. The 


second prize was The Story of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims by F. 
illus. by M. L. Kirk. 


L. Harvey-Darton, 
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LIBRARY AIDS 


The anniversary publications of the 
American Library Association form a most 
important group of professional books for 
the librarian. Librarians who do not pur- 
chase these books may borrow them from 
the Traveling Library. 


There is the 1926 edition of the Amer- 
ican Library Association catalog, which is 
an annotated basic list of 10,000 books, 
edited by Isabelle M. Cooper. The price 
of this volume is $6.00, postage prepaid. 
From the preceding volumes selections, re- 
visions, additions have been made to form 
a “completely new and selective publication 
covering the entire range of literature on 
all subjects of all time.’’ Other titles or 
editions have been mentioned in the anno- 
tations to give an idea of comparative 
values. Works in foreign languages have 
not been included, although every effort 
has been made to include the best trans- 
lations. All the latest information neces- 
sary to the ordering and classification of 
these books has been given. This cata- 
log is an invaluable aid to the librarian 
building up a well-rounded collection of 
books and should be purchased whenever 
possible. 

Libraries and Adult Education is the 
report of a study made by a committee of 
the American Library Association. A re- 
view is made of what is ‘‘already being 
done in this field in libraries’ and “it at- 
tempts to assemble and describe these dis- 
connected services’ and ‘“‘to co-ordinate 
them into a definite, workable plan or pro- 
gram. Their findings and recommenda- 
tions are of vital interest to all libraries.”’ 
Adult education is a great challenge to li- 
brarians and they would do well to read 
this study of such an important piece of 
work. 2.50 is the price of this book, 


A survey has also been made of Library 
Extension work and of library conditions 
and needs. “It is the first work of its kind 
and it gathers together much information 
of importance.’’ Present public library 
facilities are surveyed and methods for 
promoting public library development are 
presented. There is a map showing li- 
brary service in the United States, and 
many interesting and valuable lists and 
tables. The price is $1.75. 

There are two volumes in the Survey of 
Libraries in the United States. The first 
volume presents the administrative work 
of public, college and university libraries. 
The second volume describes the service to 
readers of these same libraries. The pur- 
pose of this survey is ‘‘to present essen- 
tial facts, not to criticize or evaluate.”’ 
This work is to be complete in four vol- 
umes. The first two are each priced at 
$2.00. 

There is also the first supplement to the 
third edition of the Children’s Catalog, 
which was issued in 1925. The price is 
60 cents, from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
958 University avenue, New York City. 
This is a dictionary catalog of 200 books, 














‘together with 30 new editions of books in- 
cluded in the main catalog and analytical 
entries for 50 books. Most of the books 
included were published late in 1924 and 
in 1925. There is a helpful list of books 
by grades, in three groups. For librar- 
ians who wish to add some newer titles to 
their juvenile collections, this list will act 
as a guide. 

Best Books for 1925, selected for a small 
public library by the New York State Li- 
brary, may also be borrowed from the 
Traveling Library by the librarians who 
wish to check up their collections. This 
is a classified and annotated list, with the 
most worthwhile books starred. A list of 
books for children is also included. 

Recent Children’s Books is a new list 
from the American Library Association, 
which contains some good books of this 
year and last, recommended as gifts to 
children. We have copies of this list and 
that of last year, which was named Gifts 
for Children’s Bookshelves, copies of whic! 
may be borrowed by librarians and teach- 
ers. 

RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 

These books may be borrowed from the 
Traveling Library for examination before 
purchase. No librarian will wish to buy 
all of these books, particularly the non-fic- 
tion, but each one will prove an interest- 
ing addition to library collections. 

Non-Fiction 

Durant, William James. Story of philos- 

ophy. Simon & Schuster, 1926, 5.00. 
109 

“An outstanding book of the year which 
should not be missed. The author writes in 
a delightfully lucid and popular style with a 
sense of humor and a sure knowledge of his 
subject.’’—Booklist. 

Groves, Ernest Rutherford. Drifting 
home. Houghton, 1926, 1.75. 173 
The various problems of parents and their 

children in home and school relations are 

here treated in a stimulating fashion, in 
preparation for the reckoning which Pro- 
fessor Groves believes is ahead of the home. 

Club members would find this an interest- 

ing book to read and discuss. 

Clark, Mary H., and Quigley, Margery 
Closey. Etiquette, jr. Doubleday, 
1926, 2.00. 395 
“Not to think meanly of ourselves, not to 

think meanly of others” is the motto of this 
book of manners, intended for young people 
but equally useful for others. Simplicity 
and good sense mark this cleverly illustrated 
book. 

Modern Priscilla Publishing Company. 
Modern Priscilla home furnishing book. 
Priscilla Publishing Company, 1926, 
2.00. 747 
General rules, specific directions and hun- 

dreds of suggestions for furnishing the home, 

together with a multitude of illustrations, 
makes this a very useful and useable little 
book for the home maker of moderate means. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. Sanctuary! Sanctu- 
ary! Harper, 1926, 2.50. 814 
Essays on pitcher plants, bluebirds, toads, 

quail, squirrels and other inhabitants of the 

woods and fields, as observed by the sympa- 
thetic Mr. Sharp. 





light comedy. 
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Warner, Frances Lester. Surprising the 
family and other peradventures. Hough- 
ton, 1926, 1.75. 814 
“Mrs. Warner is an expert wooer of 

chuckles, charming them forth usually by 
way of the emotion of recognition.” Her 
latest collection of essays deals pleasantly 
with many familiar family adventures and 
misadventures. 

Van Vorst, Mrs. Bessie McGinnis. Girl 
from China (Soumay Tcheng). Stokes, 
1926, 2.00. 921 
The life story of a Chinese girl of culture 

who upset the traditional plans for her life, 

took an active part in the revolution of 1911 

and received a law degree from the Sor- 

bonne, the first Oriental woman to do so. 
Fiction 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter. The Cutters. Ap- 
pleton, 1926, 2.00. 

A pleasant story, wholesomely and humor- 
ously told, of an average American family. 
Banning, Mrs. Margaret Culkin. Women 

of the family. Harper, 1926, 2.00. 

“Mental weakness linked with startling 
beauty had become a tradition in the Romer 
family.” When the fear of this family his- 
tory is about to threaten the happiness of 
one of its most beautiful women, a common 
sense friend of the family saves her life by 
her forthright methods. The author is a 
Duluth woman. 

Converse, Florence. Into the void; a book 
shop mystery. Little, 1926, 1.50. 

“A delightful story of the disappearance 
‘into the fourth dimension’ of a book shop 
manager and a_ poet.”—Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. 

Deland, Margaret. 
1926, 2.00. 

An Old Chester story with new characters. 
This is an interesting and powerful study, in 
Civil War times, of a conscientious objector, 
the unhappy son of an unhappily married 
soldier father and “True Friend” mother. 
Ferber, Edna. Show boat. Doubleday, 

1926, 2.00. 

“Show boat life on the Mississippi a gen- 
eration or more ago. All the glow and color 
of the life is here.”—Booklist. 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothea Frances Canfield. 
Her sen’s wife. Harcourt, 1926, 2.00. 
A mother of culture and refinement suffers 

the wrecking of her son’s life through his 

wife’s coarseness and vulgarity. 

Garland, Hamlin. Trailmakers of the 
middle border. Macmillan, 1926, 2.50. 
In story form, Hamlin Garland tells of his 

parents’ life before they move to Wisconsin 

from Maine and of their pioneering advent- 
ures in the Middle West. 

Glasgow, Ellen Anderson Gholson. Ro- 

mantic comedians. Doubleday, 1926, 


2.50. 

The tragic consequences of a_ sixty-five 
year old man marrying a young woman are 
related in this well written and praiseworthy 
novel by one of the foremost women novel- 
ists. 

Lovelace, Maud Hart. Black Angels. Day, 

1926, 2.00. 

“This is a Minnesota story, going back to 
early pioneer years of the territory, with its 
chief figures a family of singers.” The great 
blizzard of 1873 and the grasshopper plague 
of the seventies form part of the background 
for this romance‘of pioneer life in our state. 
Merwin, Samuel. Entertaining angel. 

Sears, 1926, 1.50. 

“An engaging idyl of strolling players in 
southern California, who play out-of-doors in 
big red vans and reveal their characters in 
a most human fashion.” This is very good 


The Kays. Harper, 

















TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 


Librarians who have patrons reading in 
the Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish lan- 
guages will be glad to know that we have 
purchased new libraries in each of these 
tongues. The Finnish collections have al- 
ready been sent out, but there are some 
Swedish and Norwegian books available. 
The collections shipped this fall will be 
returned in the spring and early summer. 
Librarians should send in their requests 
early so that the books they wish may be 
reserved for them before next fall’s de- 
mand begins. 

Most of the latest adult, general and 
juvenile libraries have also been shipped 
although there are sets of each still avail- 
able. There are a number of graded li- 
braries just being assembled which may 
be borrowed. There are three collections, 
of 25 volumes each, suitable for grades 
1-3, 4-6 and 7-8. Librarians desiring any 
of these libraries will do well to send for 
them as soon as this notice is received. 

There is a new literary map which may 
be borrowed from this department or pur- 
chased from the R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 West 45th street, New York City. 
The price is $2.50, less 20 per cent dis- 
count. This map is entitled ‘‘Booklover’s 
Map of America: a chart of certain land- 
marks of literary geography.” It is 22x28 
inches and will be enjoyed in libraries, 
schools and homes. 

Samuel McChord Crothers. ‘‘dean of the 
American essay’’ is the author of The 
Modern Essay, the nineteenth course in 
the Reading with a Purpose series. His 
little book of 36 pages introduces the 
reader to most of the outstanding essay- 
ists of our day—among them Paul Elmore 
Mcre, Biiss Perry, George Santayana, Ag- 
nes Repplier, and W. H. Hudson. At the 
close Dr. Crothers recommends a_ half 
dozen books in which essays by these 
writers may be found. Each of these 
books may be borrowed from the Travel- 
ing Library, as may all the others sug- 
gested in the previous courses. 








Do librarians of the state know of the 
International Mind Alcoves, sent to librar- 
ies through the courtesy of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace? A 
letter from the division assistant states: 
“Our plan briefly is to supply public librar- 
ies in small places with a collection of 
books dealing in a manner to interest the 
general reader with the customs, daily 
life and sometimes the foreign policies 
of countries other than our own. Our 
object is to contribute toward the enlight- 
enment of public opinion as to other coun- 
tries in the hope that this may create a 
broader outlook internationally. The 
books are not peace propaganda, our 
thought being that the surest foundations 
for permanent peace are laid in intelligent 
understanding of world conditions. The 


books are a free gift, the only condition 
being that the librarian who receives the 
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books shall guarantee to make a special 
effort to call the collection to the attention 
of readers and see that the copies circu- 
late freely. Any librarian applying should 
make the following statement: population 
of the town, the books in the library and 
the annual circulation. Application should 
be made to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York City. 

The first installment of these books has 
been received by the Library Division. 
Any of the titles may be borrowed by li- 
brarians who wish to interest their read- 
ers in such an admirable project, but who 
have not yet made application for these 


Aleoves. Following are the titles: 

3rent, Charles Henry. Understanding. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray. Building the 
American nation. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray. The interna- 
tional mind. 

Carnegie, Andrew. Autobiography. 

Forster, Edward Morgan. Passage to 
India. 

Foulke, William Dudley. Random record 


during fifty years. 
Wilson. What 


of travel 
Harris W. 
Nations is. 
Harrison, Paul W. 
Holmes, Mary Caroline. 
of Asia Minor. 


the League of 
Arab at home. 


Between the lines 


Hutton, Edward. Cities of Spain. 

Krehbiel, Edward. Nationalism, war and 
society. 

Medill, Robert. Norwegian towns and peo- 
ple. 

Merlant, Joachim. Soldiers and sailors of 
France in the American war for Independ- 
ence. 

Mixer, Knowlton. Porto Rico. 

Powell, Edward Alexander. Beyond the ut- 
most purple rim. 

Pupin, Michael. From immigrant to in- 
ventor. 


“Racundra’s” first cruise. 
My diplomatic educa- 


Ransome, Arthur. 
Richardson, Norval. 


tion. 

Robson, E. I. Wayfarer in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth. Changing Chi- 


nese, 





STATE FAIR EXHIBITS 


The Library Division had its usual 
library exhibit in the Department of Edu- 
cation booth at the State Fair, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the traveling library serv- 
ice. Besides general traveling libraries, 
groups of books from the Country Book 
Shelf were displayed and library service by 
mail was graphically illustrated by typical 
letters of request mounted on a poster with 
the book, pamphlet or group of books sent 
in reply, on a table below. 

The Library Division also co-operated 
with the public libraries of the Twin Cities 
in arranging a booth in the educational 
exhibit in the Women’s Activities Build- 
ing. Suitable books and pictures for chil- 
dren and a corner for parents and teachers 
were arranged. County library service and 
the American Library Association reading 
courses were also featured. 











NEW BOOKS TO BORROW FROM THE 
TRAVELING LIBRARY 
Fiction 

Gale, Zona. Preface to a life. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Debits and credits 

Stribling,. Thomas Sigismund. Teeftal- 
low. 

Walpole, Hugh. Harmer John. 

Non-Fiction 

Barnes, Albert C. Art in painting. 

Bauer, Marion, and Peyser, Ethel. How 
music grew. 

Beach, Joseph Warren. Outlook for Amer- 
ican prose. 

Boynton, Percy Holmes. Some contem- 
porary Americans. 

Bragdon, Claude Fayette. 
and democracy. 

Clampett, Frederick W. Luther Burbank; 
his religion of humanity. 

Cook, Oscar. 3orneo, stealer of hearts. 

Coursey, Oscar William. Beautiful Black 
Hills. 

Dickinson, Thomas Herbert, and Crawford, 
Jack Randall. Contemporary plays. 

Gowen, Herbert Henry. Asia. 
Israel, Henry and Landis, Benson  Y. 
Handbook of rural social resources. 
Kennedy, G. A. Studdert. I believe: ser- 
mons on the Apostle’s Creed. 

Laut, Agnes Christina. Enchanted trails 
of Glacier Park. 

Lauck, Miriam Simons. 
for women. 

Matthews, Mary Lockwood. House and its 
care. 

Odland, Martin W. Life of Knute Nelson. 

Roosevelt, Nicholas. The Philippines. 

Seal, Ethel Davis. House of simplicity. 

Spargo, John. Early American pottery 
and china. 

Sullivan, Oscar M., and Snortum, Kenneth 
O. Disabled persons. 

Sutton, Graham. Some contemporary dra- 
matists. 

Van Horst, Mrs. Bessie McGinness. Girl 
from China (Soumay Tcheng). 

Webber, James Plaisted, and Webster, 
Hanson Hart. One-act plays. 

West, Rebecca, ed. Selected poems of Car! 
Sandburg. 

Wriston, R. C. Hawaii today. 

MAGAZINES OFFERED 


Engineering and Mining Journal. 1916- 
1922. 
Iron Age. 1914-1922. 
Railway Age. 1914-1922. 
AGNES V. JOHNSON, 
Chisholm Public Library. 


Architecture 


Fields of work 





For 30 cents librarians may obtain from 
the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., the State Compendium of Minnesota, 
giving the 14th census, statistics of popu- 
lation, occupations, agriculture, drainage, 
manufactures, and mines and quarries for 
the state, counties and cities. This is in- 
formation which every librarian should 
have in her library. 
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Minnesota History 

The third volume of Dr. William W. Fol- 
well’s History of Minnesota has been pub- 
lished and is now ready for distribution, 
according to an announcement made by 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 

The book takes up the story with the 
close of the Civil War and carries it down 
to the present in a narrative that is both 
interesting and scholarly. 

In the first two volumes of Dr. Folwell’s 
work the history of Minnesota is traced 
from the period of the early French ex- 
plorations down to the end of the Civil 
War. In the fourth volume, which will 
be brought out in about two years, various 
important special topics that have not 
been brought into the main narrative will 
be handled, for example, the history of the 
conservation movement and the develop- 
ment of education in the state. 

Inquiries concerning Dr. Folwell’s book 
should be addressed to the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul. The work may be 
secured by joining the Minnesota Historical 
Society, membership in which is open to 
libraries and schools. 





LIBRARIANS 


Mary Williams, who has been a member 
of the staff of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary for many years, resigned October 1 
to be at home. 

Grace Manee has resigned from the Min- 
neapolis Public Library to become chief of 
the circulation department at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Gladys Moriette has resigned to be mar- 
ried to Frederick N. Wilson of Minneap- 
olis. 

Maude Ressler, a graduate of the library 
school of Western Reserve University, 
formerly high school librarian at Gary, 
Ind., and before attending library school, 
librarian at Park Rapids, Minn., has been 
appointed head of the order department, 
Duluth Public Library, succeeding Maud 
Grogan, who resigned September 15 to be- 
come librarian at the Cloquet Public li- 
brary. 


Virginia C. Heston, formerly librarian ~ 


at Crookston, was married October 16 to 
Charles L. Sheely, of Spokane, Wash., a 
member of the editorial staff of the Spo- 
kane Chronicle. She wil] continue as sup- 
erintendent of the Washington State Trav- 
eling Library until the first of January. 

Grace A. F. Johnson, children’s librarian 
at the South Hibbing branch, left for Seat- 
tle in September to complete her course 
at the University of Washington. 

Ena Oertli, assistant cataloger of the 
Hill Reference Library, has received an 
appointment in the Ohio University Li- 
brary at Columbus. 

Edna Goss, head of the catalog depart- 
ment of the University Library, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence, which she 
will spend in the library of the University 
of California. Jessie L. Arms will serve 
as head of the catalog department during 
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the absence of Miss Goss. 

Frank K. Walter, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke at the South 
Dakota Library Association meeting held 
in Aberdeen, November 10 to 12. His 
subject was Mutual Obligations of the Li- 
brary and Its Public. 

Della F. Northey, formerly librarian at 
Mankato, and for the past five years state 
supervisor of school libraries in Indiana, 
is organizing the library of the College of 
St. Scholastica, Duluth. 

Prof. O. G. Felland, librarian at St. 
Olaf College, has resigned after 45 years 
of service to the college as teacher and li- 
brarian. During the coming year Inge- 
borg Larsen will serve as acting librarian. 

Ottilie Liedloff, formerly librarian at 
St. Cloud Teachers’ College, died at her 
home in Mankato after a long illness. 

Vannita Wesely, assistant librarian at 
Winona Teachers’ College, has gone to 
the University of Wyoming, as acting ref- 
erence librarian. 





NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


NOTE—Items of news for this column are 
solicited from all libraries in the _ state. 
These should be real news items, indicating 
some progress, or new plan which may be 
suggestive to other libraries. Notes should 
be sent to the Director of Libraries by the 
the month preceding each issue of 
the bulletin, which appears quarterly in 
March, June, September and December. 

Aitkin—A case of mounted birds has 
been presented to the library by J. C. 
Hurn. 

Anoka—New shelving 
to the children’s room. 

Austin—The Delphian Society had an- 
other drive to increase the Endowment 
fund. The tag day was very successful, 
increasing the fund to almost $3,000. The 
first books have been purchased from the 
interest on the fund, amounting to $50. 
A daily circulation increase of about 50 
per cent was reported for the month of 
October over last October. 

Miss Ina Firkins, of the University Li- 
brary, gave a lecture on Modern Litera- 
ture in the library lecture room under the 
auspices of the Art and Travel Club. 


Benson—tThe interior of the library has 


15th of 


has been added 


been completely renovated during the 
summer, walls and ceiling redecorated, 


woodwork and furniture cleaned and var- 
nished. 

Carlton—Miss Methven, of the Library 
Division staff, spent several days in the 
Carlton library, revising the classification 
and making a shelf list. An order of good 
editions of children’s classics was prepared- 
to be purchased with a gift of $30 re- 
ceived from the Study Club. 

Chatfield—An industrial and historical 
exhibit of articles from the South Atlantic 
states arid the British Isles was held in the 
library on October 14 and 15. ‘A short 
program of appropriate musical numbers 
was given. This is the third annual ex- 


hibit sponsored by the library board, var- 
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ious sections of the country having been 
represented in previous years. 

Coleraine—New stacks have been in- 
stalled in the children’s room and a maga- 
zine rack for the adult reading room. 


Dawson—The report for the past year 
shows that $130.10 has been raised for 
the library from outside sources. Silver 
teas given by the Civic League brought in 
$36.35, the proceeds of a candy sale, 
$13.75, and a home talent play sponsored 
by the Civic League netted $80. 

A vertical filing cabinet has been pur- 
chased. 

Detroit Lakes—The children from the 
grade schools, with their teachers, are 
making their regular visits to the library 
this fall. The children are instructed in 
library arrangement, use of the shelf list 
and library appreciation. 

Duluth—The budget submitted to the 
mayor and city commissioners this fall was 
passed without a cut. It carried a $7,000 
increase. The total appropriation for 
1927 is $85,920, which is .777 per capita, 
based on an estimated population of 110,- 
580. 

On November 2 the city passed a $500. 
000 bond issue, $50,000 of which is for 
an addition to the main library. Offices 
will be added at the rear of the building 
and new tiers of stacks, besides other im- 
provements. $25,000 of the bond issue 
is for a new branch library. In all prob- 
ability these building projects will be un- 
dertaken in 1927. It is expected that 
later bond issues for further additions to 
the main library and for other branches 
will follow. 

During August the library circulated 
28,530 books, a gain of 2,240 over August 
of last year. 

The new Lester Park Branch Library 
opened in August and is being well pa- 
tronized by residents of the neighborhood. 
In the few weeks the branch has been 
located in its own building, circulation has 
nearly tripled. The building is very com- 
plete and well arranged. On the main 
floor are the adult and children’s reading 
rooms, with delivery desk in the center. 
Shelving around the walls provides for 
4,000 books. A wing at the rear contains 
the librarian’s private office. In the base- 
ment, besides storage rooms, there is a 
large club room for community use. 

Eveleth—tThe city council passed a reso- 
lution in September, providing for an ad- 
dition to the library building at a cost not 
to exceed $30,000 and an architect was 
employed to draw plans and specifications. 

Fairmont—The Delphian Society, which 
last year raised $500 to equip the chil- 
dren’s room, has made an additional gift 
of $100 for the purchase of children’s 
books. 

Faribault—In spite of the fact that the 
library was closed for three days while it 
was being decorated, the report for the 
month shows an increase in circulation 
over the previous year. 














Fergus Falls—Dr. G. O. Welch recently 
gave the library a donation of 223 hand- 
somely bound magazines, consisting of 
Centuries, Harpers and Scribners. 

New books have been added for the use 
of the literary and music clubs from the 
Phoebe Lyon Welch Foundation fund. 

Pictures of old Fergus Falls were re- 
ceived from the C. D. Wright estate, and 
added to the historical collection. 


Grand Marais—The librarian has given 
a series of teas to raise money for the li- 
brary. Each had some distinguishing fea- 
ture in the manner of serving and talks 
were given by teachers, librarian and 
others. 

Hastings—tThe library board is sponsor- 
ing a lyceum course for the season of 
1926-1927. , 

Litchfield—Recent improvements in- 
clude a steel ceiling and new plumbing 
put in by the city council, and tinting of 
the basement walls and other small re- 
pairs paid from the library fund. New 
book cases have been added in the chil- 
dren’s room, and a filing case for the pic- 
ture collection. 


Little Falls—A gift of $100 has been 
received for the purchase of biography. 


Minneapolis—The Lyndale branch will 
move on December ist from 711 West 
Lake Street to 139 West Lake street, and 
at the same time change its name to the 
West Lake branch. 

The Twenty-sixth street branch will 
close and its collection be consolidated 
with the West Lake branch. 

In December the children’s room at Sum- 
ner branch will move into the new wing 
which has been built to accommodate it. 

After the first of the year the Roosevelt 
branch will move from the room in the 
Roosevelt high school into a building of 
its own across the street from the high 
school. 


Nashwauk—A library fund of $4,000 has 
been included in the village budget for 
the coming year. The Public Library is 
maintained in co-operation with the school. 


Olivia—The county library play ‘‘Why 
Not?’’ was given at a meeting of the li- 
brary board. 


Owatonna—-A postage stamp exchange 
has been installed in the juvenile depart- 
ment for the many boys who are making 
collections. 

Classes for new Americans are held at 
the library. Individual teachers have 
been secured for a Dane, a Norwegian and 
three Germans. Reading, writing and 
conversation in English are given. 


Paynesville—The village council added 
$100 to the library appropriation for the 
coming year. A library benefit program, 
consisting of two one-act plays and musi- 
cal numbers, was put on in November, add- 
ing $33 to the book fund. 


Pine River—Over $80 was raised by a 
rummage sale and dinner held for the 
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benefit of the School and Community Li- 
brary. A gift of $25 has been received 
from the village council and $50 from the 
Faney Work Club. 


Plainview—tThe library has been moved 
from its former quarters in the city hall 
to the council room, a larger and much 
better lighted room. 

Princeton—The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion gave a card party on December 7 in 
the high school auditorium for the benefit 
of the library. 

Red Wing—tThe city council has added 
$2,200 to the library appropriation, in- 
creasing the budget for the year to $6,760. 

Visits to the grade buildings have 
brought gratifying results in the use of 
the children’s books. New curtains in the 
children’s room add to its attractiveness. 

The school librarian, Mrs. Anderson, 
has a Library Club which meets at the 
library and a school debate club and Gregg 
club also meet there evenings. 

A loan collection of eight framed pic- 
tures owned by the Art History Club is 
housed at the library to be circulated for 
study among the schools anywhere in the 
county. The pictures were exhibited at 
the recent Teachers’ Institute and every 
one was taken. 

Rochester—The library budget for next 
year has been fixed at $12,725. 

St. Charles—The library has new quar- 
ters on the second floor of the city hall. 
The reading room is 28x19 feet, with win- 
dows to the North and West and the book 
room is 23x13 feet. 

St. Cloud—aAn art exhibit, containing 
more than 150 fine reproductions of the 
world’s masterpieces, was held at the Pub- 
lic Library November 8 to 13, under the 
auspices of the public and _ parochial 
schools. A small admission charge was 
made for the benefit of the school’s picture 
fund. 

St. Paul—The Council of Parent-Teach- 
er Associations has made a gift of $50 to 
the Public Library and books on Child 
Training have been bought for the Social 
Seience room, the Industrial Arts room 
and the Parents’ and Teachers’ room. 

The high school librarians have met 
twice with members of the Public Library 
staff to confer upon books for outside read- 
ing and to determine which titles are most 
in need of duplication. 

The St. Paul chapter of Pro-Musica is 
presenting to the Fine Arts department of 
the St. Paul Public Library a gift of mod- 
ern music. 

The St. Paul Public Library is giving a 
series of monthly Book Evenings to bring 
to the attention of its patrons what it has 
to offer. The first of the series was held 
Thursday, October 28th, with Mr. Wheel- 
ock, the Librarian, as speaker. His sub- 
ject was “Some Biographies and Readable 
Histories of the Period of the Renais- 
sance.” The next meeting was held No- 
vember 22. Mrs. Phyllis Rose Matheson 
gave a delightful reading of Galsworthy’s 
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“Pigeon.” 

A prophet may be without honor in his 
own country, but an author is not. This 
is true at least of the St. Anthony Park 
district of St. Paul, where a collection of 
books by local authors has been made 
and formally presented to the branch li- 
prary, together with a book case in which 
to house it. 

Eighty authors have been discovered as 
residents or former residents of St. An- 
thony Park, and these have presented 150 
pooks tc the Local Authors’ Bookshelf. 
A larger part of the books are scientific, 
being the work of members of the faculty 
of the State College of Agriculture, but 
the writers also include historians, poets, 
Bible scholars, artists, journalists, ete. 
Among the names well known to librar- 
ians are those of Dietrich Lange, E. G. 
Cheyney, and Ethel C. Brill, all writers of 
books for boys, and Frank Wing, cartoon- 
ist and humorist. Names of distinguished 
experts in scientific fields who have con- 
tributed to the Bookshelf make up a list 
too long to be given. 

Credit for this addition to the St. An- 
thony Park library is due largely to R. 
M. Washburn, himself the author of sev- 
eral books, who first had the idea and was 
chairman of the committee which made 
the collection. 

A special bookplate was designed for 
the Bookshelf by a local artist, Effie C. 
Manke, and the case was made by Rev. 
George Wiltse, also a resident of the Park. 
Park. 


South Saint Paul—Plans for the Amer- 
ican Legion Memorial Library have been 
accepted and it is hoped that construction 
work may begin this fall so that the build- 
ing will be ready for occupation early in 
the spring. 


Spring Valley—A new furnace has been 
installed. The rest room is well patron- 
ized by the societies of the _ different 
churches. 


Thief River Falls—The outside of the 
library has been greatly improved by two 
coats of paint applied to the doors and 
window frames. The basement rooms are 
to be decorated. Another improvement is 
being made by lowering the, tables in the 
adult section two inches. 


Two Harbors—Five more sections of 
shelving have been placed in one of the 
club rooms. The bound magazines have 
been removed to these shelves to make 





room for new books added during the 
year. 
Virginia—The library board issued a 





summarized annual report, in a neat 8- 
page leaflet, with charts and data showing 
the growth of the library in circulation 
and uses, and recommendations for in- 
creased facilities. 


Wheaton—A public meeting was held on 
the evening of November 17th under the 
auspices of the Women’s Clubs of Wheaton. 
Miss Baldwin spoke on Plans for Library 
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Organization, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a study of possibilities. 

Winnebago—tThe library was closed for 
two weeks in October while the building 
was repaired and cleaned. 





COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


Dakota County—An agreement has been 
entered into by the Library Commission 
of South Saint Paul and the Commission- 
ers of Dakota County opening the South 
Saint Paul Library to the people of Da- 
kota County. Due to the lack of space in 
the present building the county service 
will be limited, but with spring it is hoped 
that active service may be begun. 

An exhibit of books was held in connec- 
tion with the Dakota County Fair at Farm- 
ington in September 

GRACE DORIVAL, 
Librarian, 
South Saint Paul. 





Hennepin County—The work of the 
Hennepin County Library is steadily gain- 
ing. The circulation for September, 1926, 
showed a gain of 5,458 over that of Sep- 
tember, 1925. ; 

The deposit station library at Hamel 
has been changed to a branch which is lo- 
cated in the Farmers’ State Bank at Ham- 
el, Minn., and Miss Larson is the librarian. 

The branch library at Edina will have 
new quarters and new equipment in the 
splendid new consolidated school which is 
to be ready for occupancy in November, 
1926. 

A monthly report of circulation statis- 
tics for each branch and station is mailed 
to each branch librarian by the third of 
the month, and with it goes a small bul- 
letin from headquarters which is intended 
to give general instructions and to serve 
as a news-letter between branches. 

Miss Countryman, the county librarian, 
visited ‘‘officially’’ with the director of the 
Hennepin County Library this fall the 20 
branch libraries of the county, and made 
several valuable suggestions in the quar- 
ters and equipment at each place. 

ETHEL I. BERRY, 
Director Hennepin County Library. 


Itasca County—The report for the past 
year shows that 15,932 books were circu- 
lated in the county. The county commis- 
sioner for the Grand Rapids district has 
been made a member of the library board 
by virtue of his position. 

Koochiching County—Copies of the 
Elementary School list and of the Supple- 
ment were sent to all of the schools in the 
county. These were checked to indicate 
which books are a part of the local li- 
brary’s collection. The teachers were 
grateful for them and helped the librar- 
ians in making out a new book order by 
suggesting which of the books not checked 
they would like to have. 











There are 47 county schools which are 
supplied with books; and these have at the 
present time a total of 3,282 books. 

Miss Lawin, the school librarian, gave a 
talk to the county teachers at the Institute 
in October, emphasizing various ways of 
co-operation between the schools and the 
library, such as returning all their books 
at the close of the school year, frequent 
exchange of books and answering requests 
of all kinds. 

WINNIE FOSTER, 
Librarian, 
International Falls. 


Meeker County—We had a most inter- 
esting exhibit at the County Fair at Das- 
sel September 30 to October 2. We se- 
cured one of the very best booths on the 
first floor near the main entrance. A 
large poster over the front of the booth 
set forth the fact that the Litchfield Pub- 
lic Library was a county library and any 
resident of the county was entitled to draw 
books. There were many other attractive 
posters regarding the library and its work. 
One side of the booth was devoted to chil- 
dren’s books and pictures. ‘‘Book Week’’ 
and other posters were here. A large 
sereen covered with pictures from our cir- 
culating collection stood at the back of the 
booth. We had booklists for distribution 
and application cards. ‘‘Demco” bags and 
earriers showed how books might be taken 
in numbers from the main library and 
posters explained traveling libraries. 
Some one was constantly in charge to meet 
people and give any further information 
desired. 

ALICE A. LAMB, 
Librarian, 
Litchfield Public Library. 


Ramsey County Book Truck—The Ram- 
sey county appropriation for library ser- 
vice in 1927 has been increased to allow 
for the purchase and operation of a book 
truck. Plans are being drawn up and it 
is hoped to install this new service early 
next spring. 

Steele County—The county work is de- 
veloping through the school and stations. 
Medford, Ellendale and Blooming Prairie 
high school librarians have been over to 
select books for the school selections. <A 
demonstration in mending was given the 
Medford school librarian and several high 
school girls she brought with her, among 
them the two girls who have charge of the 
Medford agency at Pike’s store. These 
girls are now paid $1.50 a month by the 
Medford Community Study Club as an en- 
couragement. Both Medford and Ellen- 
dale agencies are open three evenings a 
week. The plan works admirably. 

Five thousand slips advertising the li- 
brary service were distributed at the 
County Fair. 


MAUD VAN BUREN, 
Librarian, 
Owatonna Public Library. 
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Washington County—The Washington 
County Library is circulating books in 25 
stations throughout the county. The 
librarian conducted a round table at the 
County Teachers’ Institute, discussing the 
problems which confront the country teach- 
ers. Through the splendid efforts of the 
county superintendent, the librarian has 
spent some time in the country school li- 
braries, classifying, re-arranging and aid- 
ing the teachers in their care of the li- 
braries. After using the open shelf sys- 
tem for a year we have found it very prac- 
tical and it has enabled us to give much 
better service to the country people. 


GERTRUDE GLENNON, 
Librarian, 
Stillwater Public Library. 





INVENTORY SIMPLIFIED 


This method requires no removal of 
shelf cards nor copying of entries. If a 
book is missing when the shelves are read, 
the shelf card is turned on ‘end in the 
drawer, the call number end above so that 
it can be read without lifting the card 
from the drawer. In case of several cop- 
ies, the missing accession number is check- 
ed with pencil. The cards on end are then 
compared with the circulation files, the 
binding files, books to be mended, books to 
be discarded, special displays of books, ete. 
If the book is located, the card is turned 
back into its place in the drawer after any 
check against it has been erased. In case 
it is not located, there is written in pencil, 
after the accession number, the year of the 
inventory being taken. The next year’s in- 
ventory may or may not reveal the book. 
If it does, the date is erased. If it does 
not, another year is added to that already 
entered. If the book is missing in several 
successive year’s inventory, it may be con- 
sidered lost and it may be withdrawn as 
per any withdrawal method. Different li- 
braries differ as to time, some allowing 
two, some three, some five years before 
considering a missing book lost. Two or 
three years is a reasonable time for the 
small library. 

M. v. B. 





DAILY FINES RECORD SIMPLIFIED 


Two tills are provided in a convenient 
drawer in the charging desk, the one sup- 
plied with ample ‘change,’ the other 
empty except for the daily fines. As fines 
are received they are placed in the reserved 
till thus saving writing on slips. At the 
end of the day the daily receipts are count- 
ed and recorded, a simpler and quicker pro- 
cess than adding figures placed on slips. 

M. v. B. 
















































































SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 





: NL SOCIATI the wide circulation of obscene and trashy 
SEEREOAE IEEE Bee nan literature among children of school age. 


School Libraries Section “The news stands of many cities literally 
reek with magazines and books that thrive 
on the morbidity of youth,” said the speak- 
er. ‘Periodicals which would be excluded 
from the mails are sent by express and 
reach huge circulation. The distribution 
of such material should be prohibited by 
matters and new developments, such a8 city, state and national law. The suppres- 
the Junior High School Library, and the ign of this printed filth has no connection 
— nig boner ren tang — with the freedom of the press. The librar- 
oS. a a : a : -,. ian should always stand for freedom of 
- bg eg Fim ee hee the press, but he shares with parent and 
e . ee He « € ’ * ati - 
a forceful presentation of the School Li- perenne el AD mo youth 
brary situation. Abstracts of this address ; . . 
and also Mrs. Lucy Wilson’s paper on the 
Dalton plan appear in this issue. 
At the business session future activi- *THE EFFECT OF THE DALTON PLAN 


The School Libraries Section of the A. 
L. A. held two well attended sessions at 
the Atlantic City meeting in October, the 
first being devoted to state supervision 
and the second to general school library 





ties were described by the various com- ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
mittees appointed by the chairman, Miss SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Mildred Pope, of Girard College. 
The leader of school library forces for By Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal of 


next year is Miss Nell Unger, Supervisor " ‘ i 
of School Libraries, New York state. the South Philadelphia High School 
The effect of the Dalton Plan on the 


= organization of our school library was im- 





paees mediate and compelling. The first day 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY LOOKING  jthat freedom to move was given to our 
FORWARD pupils, the library was filled to overflow- 

oo Naas ing. It was imperatively necessary at 

By Joy E. Morgan, Washington, D. C., once, to add another librarian to the force. 
Editor of The Journal of the N. E. A. Today, the whole time of two librarians 


“The free public library movement is and of a clerk is necessary in order to give 
today where the movement for universal  jequired library service to a pupil enroll- 
elementary schooling was in 1876 when went that formerly was cared for in a 
the American Library Association was leisurely way by one librarian. 
founded,’ said Joy E. Morgan in an ad- Out of the needs of the pupils, thrown 
dress before the American Library Asso-  jnto high relief by the Dalton Plan, was 
ciation at Atlantic City, October 5. Mr. eyolved a much more efficient scheme for 
Morgan pointed out that in 1876 the ele- training them in the use of library facili- 
mentary schools enrolled but eight out of ties than that previously in use. "Bach 
13 million children then of school age, subject teacher now-a-days, definitely 
leaving hundreds of thousands each year to helps her pupils, if they need it, not only 
swell the ghastly army of illiterates. By jn how to use the table of contents, the 
way of contrast he pointed out that the jndex, and how to take notes, but often 
library today provides local service for hrings her elass to the library there to 
only 55 per cent of the total population jearn how to use the card catalog and 
and for only 17 per cent of the rural the Readers’ Guide in her subject. In ad- 
population. He predicted “that a nation ition, the librarians prepare assignments 
which has struggled a century for MasS_ anq give instruction in classification. use 
schooling and universal literacy will spend of the eard catalog, reference books, Read- 
a second century in the struggle for mass erg’ Guide, in the time alloted to English, 
culture and universal education. We to Social Science, and to Clerical Practice. 
shall see the American free library during fpaeh pupil is assigned a problem requir- 
the years ahead as much a part of every jing her to locate books on the shelves as 
community as the publie school is today.”” wel] as to find magazine articles on defi- 

Mr. Morgan made a plea for the develop- nite topics. Credit is given and graphs 
ment of the school library as an aid tO are not signed in these subjects unless the 
learning and a training agency for public jjprary technique is satisfactory. 
library use. He gave figures to show that In spite of the fact that many teachers 
it would require 40,000 trained school li- jngjst upon segregating much used refer- 
brarians to give this service for the schools ence books into their class rooms, the 
of the United States, providing one librar- yymber of library readers increases by 
jag bm ~ 20 no nag : iis iat leaps and bounds. An enrollment of 2,- 

mong the problems facing is 7 
library, Mr. Morgan mentioned especially school Tararics Section” ct ree ae 
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000, before we were Daltonized, spelled 
37,485 library readers per year. The 
first year afterwards, the number of read- 
ers increased to 104,510, and the next to 
114,018. The increase in actual readers is 
even greater than the figures indicate, for, 
after the school was Daltonized, we found 
it necessary to keep out of the library 
mere study hall overflows and those who 
wished to use the room to read ordinary 
textbooks. 





MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Public School Librarians Division 


The eighth annual meeting of the Di- 
vision of Public School Librarians, Depart- 
ment of Professional Education of Teach- 
ers of the Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion was held Friday, November 5, in the 
library of Central High School, St. Paul. 
There was a splendid attendance, the num- 
ber being estimated at 150. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Ethelyn Harrison. A 
short business session followed. It was 
moved, seconded and approved that the 
minutes of the previous meeting be omit- 
ted. In the meeting of the previous year 
(1925) a committee had been appointed to 
consider changes in the form of govern- 
ment for this Division. It had been sug- 
gested that a board of six directors should 
be chosen, five of whom would be elected 
for a five-year term, one member retiring 
each year—this following the plan of the 
School Library Section of the A. L. A. 
The committee appointed reported that the 
form of government in their opinion should 
not be changed, but that the same method 
should be followed as in previous years, 
the officers being chosen from various dis- 
tricts in the state. The report was ac- 
cepted. The president appointea tne fol- 
lowing committees: 

For nominations—Mary A. 
Sarah Hougham and Jean Smith. 

For resolutions—Mrs. Amanda Ander- 
son, Ethel Sauer and Marion Baker. 

At this time the meeting was divided 
into two divisions, one the group of school 
librarians with training and the other the 
group of teacher-librarians without train- 
ing. The various speakers for these two 
groups prepared their papers with the ex- 
perience of each group in mind. 

Edith Grannis, librarian, State Teachers’ 
College, St. Cloud, presided over the divi- 
sion of teacher-librarians. 

Elizabeth Scripture, librarian, Marshall 
high school, Minneapolis, spoke first on the 
subject Book Selection for High Schools. 
She named the state High School and Ele- 
mentary School Library lists, the Wilson 
Standard Catalog for High School Librar- 
ies as aids in the choice of books. The 
Winnetka list is not a buying list. She 
warned against buying a book unless there 
was a definite use for it. She emphasized 


Tawney, 


not only the buying of books for the school 
work, but also books to broaden and stim- 
ulate interest of children in various fields, 
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such as books on hobbies, entertaining, 
travel, inspirational biography and illus- 
trated editions of classics. 

Lois Fawcett, associate librarian at the 
State Teachers’ College, Mankato, talked 
about Book Selection for the Grades. 
(Her paper appears on page 189.) 

Alma Penrose, librarian of the Univer- 
sity High School, presented steps in organ- 
izing the library adapted to the small 
school library. She stressed classifica- 
tion, shelf list, accession and charging, and 
advised against trying to catalog a library 
even though desired by other people in 
school unless there was special training 
for the work. 

Margaret Briggs, one of the school li- 
brarians in Hibbing, in her talk on In- 
struction in the Use of the Library empha- 
sized the various points in the extensive 
instruction given at Hibbing. The work 
is required, minimum essential tests to 
discover the child’s knowledge are given 
with a definite grade counting towards 
school credit. Miss Briggs devotes the 
major portion of her time to library in- 
struction. 

Esther Morris, librarian of the Mankato 
High School, read a very helpful paper on 
Reference Material. (Her paper and list 
are published in this issue on page 192 
and 194.) 

Clara F. Baldwin presided over the 
round table for the school librarians, plan- 
ned for librarians with training. 

Margaret Greer, librarian of the Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis, explained 
the contract method as applied to library 
instruction as she had developed it in her 
school. She gave in detail the four blocks 
of work for contracts leading to the grades 
A, B,C and D. The real results were still 
to be seen, but already there seemed to be 
a new enthusiasm on the part of the pupils 
and a new interest in ‘‘their library.” 

Elizabeth Robinson, librarian, School 
Division, St. Paul Public Library, discussed 
New Home Reading Books for High 
School, citing the Wilson Standard Catalog 
for High Schools, the A. L. A. High School 
List and the list published by the Cleve- 
land Public Library for high schools as ex- 
cellent aids in the choice of the best new 
books. She gave a selected list of new 
titles chosen from the various subjects. 
She deplored the mass of accessible ma- 
terial of a vicious nature found in the 
numerous magazines available for young 
people and urged upon the librarians the 
necessity for substituting the worth-while 
book or magazine in place of it. 

Mrs. Selnes, public and school librarian 
of Glenwood, talked about New Home 
Reading Books for the Grades. She called 
attention to the attractiveness of the new 
books in illustrations, type and even book 
covers and said there was no excuse for the 
buying of the mediocre or poor book, since 
there is such a wealth of new books, new 
issues of formerly out-of-print books, or 
new editions. 

Mr. Frank K. Walter, librarian of the 

















University of Minnesota, then talked about 
the New Periodicals and Changes in Older 
Ones. He stressed the changes in the 
“Quality street group’ and said there were 
fewer meritorious periodicals in the last 
few years, the drift being away from liter- 
ature and psychology of former days to so- 
ciology and history fields with a race run 
by each for a high circulation. He dis- 
cussed in detail some of the standard mag- 
azines and a few new ones and Called at- 
tention to the very informing article in 
the Survey for November 1, 1926, entitled 
Revolution on Quality Street, by Leon 
Whipple. 

A luncheon at the Angus Hotel followed 
the morning session. Mrs. Harrison, as 
toastmistress, presented Lucile Fargo of 
the A. L. A. Headquarters. She responded 
with a brief account of the great changes 
which had come about in school libraries 
in seventeen years. Harriet Wood also 
spoke briefly on the importance of the 
librarian in scoring a library where the 
librarian should count for 90 per cent. A 
pleasant feature was the presence of Miss 
Mary J. Newson, for many years a much 
beloved teacher at Central High Schoo]. 

The nominating committee recommended 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
For president, Laurie Johnson; for vice- 
president, Elizabeth Robinson; for secre- 
tary, Mary Leonard; all of St. Paul. The 
report was accepted and the secretary in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
same. The resolutions committee present- 
ed the following: 

Whereas, there is an increasing demand 
for trained librarians, therefore be it re- 
solved: 

That the Public School Librarians’ Divi- 
sion of the M. E. A. re-affirms its earnest 
belief that courses in library training 
should be given as a part of the regular 
curriculum of the University of Minnesota. 
Resolved: That the Division make every 


_ possible effort to bring this need to the 


attention of the proper University authori- 
ties. 

Be it further resolved: That the thanks 
of this Division be extended to the Central 
High School for the use of its building and 
to the St. Paul Public Library for its 
courtesy and hospitality, to the Twin City 
Library Club for the tea, to the executive 
committee for the excellent program and 
to all those who took part, particularly 
Miss Lucile Fargo, Chicago, and Mr. Frank 
K. Walter of the University library. We 
would like also to mention especially Miss 
Leonard, who had charge of the luncheon, 
and is unable to be with us today. 

MRS. AMANDA ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 





The afternoon session was a joint meet- 
ing of the English and Public Speaking 
Sections of the M. E. A. with the Librar- 
ians, held in the auditorium of the Central 
High School, St. Paul. 

Lucile Fargo was the speaker for the 
librarians. She gave a very inspirational 






















































talk on the effects of good and bad books 
entitled ‘‘Yeast vs. Dynamite,’’ comparing 
the good book to wholesome bread and 
the bad book to destructive dynamite. 
She cited the ease of obtaining poor litera- 
ture giving ludicrous examples of some of 
the current stories found in the book stores 
on the front display counters. She com- 
pared the cost in the schools of the vari- 
ous departments, the expense for some be- 
ing very much higher than the cost of the 
library which serves all departments and 
urged upon the teachers present the need 
for pushing forward the work of the li- 
brarians. 

Dr. Percy Boynton’s paper ‘‘Democracy 
and Public Taste’’ was full of inspiration 
and encouragement. Dr. Boynton believes 
without question that ‘‘People will accept 
better things than they will demand.”’ 

Following the afternoon session, a de- 
lightful tea was served at the St. Paul 
Public Library by the Twin City Library 
Club to which the members of the Eng- 
lish, Public Speaking and Librarians sec- 
tions were invited. The guests were much 
interested in the very unusual and instruc- 
tive exhibit of new children’s books and 
children’s classics, many in new editions, 
which was on display in the exhibition 
room. The exhibit was arranged by Miss 
McGregor and Miss Buell. 

MAMIE R. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





M. E. A. DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Public School Librarians 

Central—Library work was given a place 
on the general program at the meeting of 
the Central Division, St. Cloud, in an ad- 
dress by Prof. W. E. Peik of the College 
of Education, University of Minnesota. 
Mr. Peik believes that the school library is 
the basis of the new curriculum. His in- 
terest in trained librarianship is the result 
of experience especially as superintendent 
of schools in Faribault where the public 
schools and the public library are working 
out their library service problems together. 

A luncheon at which fourteen school li- 
brarians talked over their work informally 
with Mr. Peik as guest, was a pleasant 
feature. 

MRS. ETHELYN HARRISON. 


Minneapolis—The Minneapolis School li- 
brarians, now seventeen in number, have 
held monthly meetings during the past 
year. Our discussions are extremely in- 
formal and have centered around the 
choice of new books. Each member has 
chosen a particular field and tries to see 
the book before presenting its recommen- 
dation to the group. We have also been 
working on library lessons and hope at 
some time in the glorious future to have 
uniform lessons throughout the school sys- 
tem. Last spring we invited the St. Paul 
school librarians to meet with us for din- 
ner. We invited also as our guests Miss 
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Ruth Wright of the Hill Reference Li- 
brary, who gave us a nice talk on School 
Library Work, and Miss Lima of Terman- 
Lima booklist fame. We are holding our 
meetings this year on the third Tuesaay 
of each month at the Business Women’s 
Club at 5 o’clock with supper at six. Any 
school librarian coming into Minneapolis 
on any of our dates will be most cordially 
welcomed. 

MARGARET R. GREER, 

Chairman. 


Northeast—The meeting was held Octo- 
ber 8th at the High School in Virginia, 
Minn. At the business meeting Fay UVUol- 
licott of Ely was elected president, Hazel 
Roche of Biwabik, vice president, and 
Selma Patconak of Hibbing, secretary and 
treasurer. 

We expected Miss Alma Penrose of the 
University High School Library, to give a 
talk, but it was impossible for her to be 
there, and so she sent a paper which was 
read by Helen Arper of Hibbing. The 
principal talk was given by Mr. C. P. Cary 
of Wisconsin, on Library Instruction. 

MARGARET BRIGGS. 

Northwest—At the divisional meeting 
of the M. E. A. in Crookston October, 1926, 
there was a round table for School Librar- 
ians. Mrs. Bordwell, librarian of the pub- 
lie library at Crookston, presided. A paper 
on Lessons in the Use of the Library was 
read by Miss Higbee of Crookston, one on 
Student Assistants by Miss Leavitt of Thief 
River Falls and a talk on Reference Books 
for a small high school library was given 
by Miss Helen Cornell, reference librarian, 
of the Library Division, St. Paul. A gen- 
eral discussion after each of these inter- 
esting talks brought out individual prob- 
lems and should prove helpful in solving 
them. 

St. Paul—Progress in the St. Paul Di- 
vision may be noted in the development 
of county service to schools in Ramsey, 
Washington and Dakota counties. In 
South St. Paul the county commissioners 
have contributed to the new building under 
an arrangement that provides library ser- 
vice for a period of years. 

The St. Paul Division of the M. E. A. 
has continued during the year its practice 
of giving money to the local libraries for 
educational books. The St. Paul Public 
Library has received also a gift from the 
local council of Parent-Teacher Ascocia- 
tions for the purchase of books for parents 
on Child Training. 

The High School Librarians of St. Paul 
have met together a number of times in- 
formally, once or twice with the Minne- 
apolis High School Librarians. A desk 
has been installed in the Readers’ Aid Di- 
vision to give special service to high school 
students and the high school librarians’ 


group has co-operated in suggesting titles 
of outside reading of which more copies 
are needed. 

The volunteer 


assistants in the high 


school libraries, together with their librar- 
ians, came for a social evening with Mr. 
Wheelock of the public library in the 
early summer. It is thought this group 
will be most helpful in furthering library 
interests and a number of them are defi- 
nitely considering going into library work, 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 





*YEAST VERSUS DYNAMITE 


By Lucile F. Fargo, General Assistant, 
A. L. A. Board of Education 
for Librarianship 


In discussing this rather startling title, 
Miss Fargo noted that nothing so satis- 
fies the keen and wholesome appetite of 
youth as good yeast bread. Its life-giving 
qualities are in sharp distinction to the de- 
structive activities of dynamite. In the 
physical world youth comes in contact with 
both. So too in the world of literature. 
Virile books are the good yeast bread on 
which youth grows; the product of the 
modern news stand and book store is the 
dynamite. ‘‘Ours is a world of dynamite 
Explosives lie scattered everywhere; on 
the parlor table, in the hotel lobby, on the 
news stand, in the book store. Nor am I 
particularly worried about it except in the 
inexperienced hands of youth. Grown-ups 
frequently need dynamite. It is the only 
way of escape from the ruts of convention 
to the open fields of thought and of intel- 
lectual and moral freedom. But youth 
needs bread; well-baked bread; _ bread 
made light and wholesome by the yeast 
of truth and purpose and sanity and high 
ideals.”’ 

Miss Fargo listed a number of titles 
found on the display shelves of the modern 
book store and gave significant extracts 
from the tables of contents and the books 
themselves. She mentioned a number of 
the titles most frequently found on the 
modern book stand and suggested that the 
dynamite thus seattered about was in sharp 
contrast to the old family library. ‘‘Bread 
making is rapidly becoming a lost art in 
the modern home. The corner grocery 
is convenient and it sells all brands. The 
situation is not much different when it 
comes to literary bread. The news stand 
is convenient. One buys in small quanti- 
ties. The product has not the keeping 
qualities of the old family bookcase variety 
and so there is no bookcase. Instead, 
there is a davenport and an end table on 
which lies The Green Hat and the latest 
copy of Excella.”’ 

The problem of providing the proper 
literature for boys and girls is largely up 
to the school and the library, but school 
libraries are all too frequently treated like 
stepchildren by the administrators who 
hold the purse strings. Actual figures 
show that the highest estimate made for 


*Abstract of a paper read at the joint sess 
ion of the teachers of English and Public 


Speaking with Public School Librarians, M. E 
A. Nov. 5. 
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the maintenance of a_ school library is 
decidedly under the ordinary estimate for 
the running expenses of a chemistry labora- 
tory. School administrators should have 
comparisons of, this sort brought to their 
attention. Teachers and librarians, be- 
ing most intimately in contact with the 
problem, are the ones who should con- 
sistently insist on better library support. 

But equipment alone will not do. A 
few lessons on use of the library are es- 
sential to its adequate use. ‘You can’t 
expect John to supply himself with the 
yeast bread he needs if he hasn’t the key 
to the cupboard.”’ Librarians in well or- 
ganized school libraries are particular 
about this, and the results justify the ef- 
forts put forth, as Miss Fargo showed by 
two stories. 

“The other afternoon an hour after 
school I noticed young Knickerbockers 
moving about the library with a troubled 
face. You know Knickerbockers. He is 
probably a Boy Scout and he takes life 
seriously. ‘What’s the trouble?’ I vent- 
ured. ‘I can’t find a picture of Orville 
Wright’s first aeroplane. I’ve been 
through every aviation book there is on the 
shelves and it isn’t there.’ This looked 
serious. Knickerbockers had made a good 
start but he was stalled. I undertook to 
help, having visions of a science assign- 
ment or an oral theme. First aid was im- 
perative. But Knickerbockers put me 
right. ‘You see, what I really have to 
know is whether the Wright plane had 
curved wings. I’m building one myself.’ 
We tried the encyclopedias and the picture 
files and then the magazines. At last I 
discovered a likely article. But there 
were no illustrations. ‘Wright’s first ex- 
periments were with cambered wings,’ I 
read. Too technical, thought I. But 
Knickerbockers was following my traveling 
finger. His face lighted. ‘Gee, that’s it,’ 
he said, ‘that’s it. The wings were cam- 
bered. That’s just what I wanted to 
know.’ Do you know what cambered 
means? I didn’t. But Knickerbockers had 
used the dictionary ahead of me. He had 
to know. He was learning to fly. 

“Stacomb is a Junior. He wears pale 
gray Oxford bags and a wonderful plaid 
sweater in becoming tones. He has a 
fear complex and it is that he may be 
thought a sissy! The other day when he 
came home he pulled a slender volume 
from his pocket. ‘Say, Mother,’ he vent- 
ured, ‘you and Dad like poetry, don’t you? 
You know, when I was young I used to 
think it was silly—egirl’s stuff. But there’s 
sure some guys know how to put it over. 
Take that Masefield fellow, Mother, 
D’jever read that one about Sea-Fever: 

I must down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a 

gray dawn breaking. 
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Y’know that’s just the way me and Jack 
felt last summer when we went out in The 
Jolly, only we couldn’t say it. And then 
there’s that coon, Dunbar. Miss Henri- 
etta says—say Mother, wouldn’t it be aw- 
ful if I forgot she was a teacher and called 
her Henrietta in class some time, but you 
know when she’s here you and Dad al- 
ways do—well, anyway Henrietta says you 
can just hear all the rhythm of the race in 
his poems. And he has a tender, wistful 
strain, and he’s so simple anybody can 
get him, just talks about fiddles and danc- 
ing and pretty girls and things. You and 
Dad, ’ud like this one,’ and Stacomb 
launched forth in his uncertain sixteen 
year old voice: 

‘Ain’t you nevah hyeahd Malindy? 

Blessed soul, tek up de cross! 

Look hyeah, ain’t you jokin’, honey? 

Well, you don’t know whut you los’. 
Y’ought to hyeah dat gal a-wa’blin’, 

Robins, la’ks, an’ all dem things, 
Heish dey moufs an’ hides dey faces 

When Malindy sings.’ 

“Mother and Dad preserved an appre- 
ciative silence and if there was a twitch 
at the corner of their mouths there was 
also a tear in their eyes, for they knew 
that Stacomb’s wings were sprouting.”’ 

Miss Fargo here quoted an_ incident 
from Adventures in Understanding: 

“* ‘Say,’ (says the Iceman to David Gray- 
son) ‘what’s your job? I ain’t never even 
thought to ask.’ 

“ “My job————why, I teach flying.’ ”’ 

With the aid of a school library filled 
with the good yeast bread of boy and girl 
literature, Miss Fargo concluded _ that 
teachers and librarians alike might en- 
gage in Grayson’s job and teach flying. 





BOOK SELECTION FOR THE GRADES 
By Lois M. Fawcett, Associate Librarian, 
State Teachers’ College, Mankato 


Selecting books for the younger children 
is one of the most delightful phases of a 
librarian’s work. With so many enticing 
titles to choose from, it requires a careful 
study of the needs of the library as well 
as a discriminating selection of books to 
insure a well-balanced, adequate collec- 
tion. We are anxious to get as many 
books as possible with our limited funds, 
we want only the books that are really 
good and well suited to the children who 
will use them, and we also want them to be 
in as attractive form as possible. 

Too often the last desire is sacrificed 
in the interests of the first. We are tempt- 
ed to buy the cheaper editions with the 
result that dull colored, uninviting volumes 
having a textbook air stand unused on the 
shelves. The format of the book is often 
a deciding factor in a child’s choice. He 
is attracted by a bright cover. Did you 
know that blue was the favorite color, 
and that red was second choice? When 
he opens the book, the size of the print 
and the kind of illustrations influence his 
choice. 














We should insist that our children’s 
books be well made, having large clear 
print on good quality, unglazed paper, 
wide margins, beautiful illustrations (col- 
ored, if possible) and strong attractive 
bindings. Publishers are recognizing this 
demand to some extent, and are giving us 
a number of series of children’s classics in 
pleasing, inexpensive form. Some exam- 
ples of these are: 


The Little Library. Macmillan, 1.00. 
Bianco, M. W. Little wooden doll. 
 seaapammaceatie auction, il. by Boutet de Mon- 

vel. 

Children’s Classics. Macmillan, 1.75. 
Arabian Nights, ed. by Colum. 

Gulliver’s Travels, il. by Willy Pogany. 

Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Little, 2.00. 
Aleott. Little Women, il. by J. W. Smith. 
Parkman. Oregon Trail, il. by N. C. Wyeth. 


Riverside Bookshelf. Houghton, 2.00. 


Kingsley, Charles. Water babies, il. by 
W. Heath Robinson. 

Hale, L. P. Peterkin Papers. il. by H. 
Brett. 
Washington Square Classics. Macrae, 
4.35. 


King Arthur. 

Robin Hood. 

Illustrated Classics for Younger Readers. 

Seribner, 2.50. 

Arabian Nights; ed. by Wiggin & Smith, il. 
by Maxfield Parrish. 

Boy’s King Arthur, il. by N. C. Wyeth. 
we? Fairy Tales, il. by Elenore Ab- 
Most of these can be procured in re-en- 
forced bindings from the H. R. Huntting 
Co., Springfield, Mass., or from the Hertz- 
berg Bindery, Des Moines. 

The word ‘“‘Series’’ indicating the at- 
tractive make-up of a book must be clearly 
distinguished from its use in relation to 
the ‘‘Commonplace or Trashy Series’ men- 
tioned later in the discussion of fiction. 

Every one who is buying books for chil- 
dren should try to become acquainted with 
the work of some of the leading illustra- 
tors of children’s books. Read what you 
can about them, but, whenever possible, 
browse around in library or book stores to 
see for yourself the kind of work that 
each one does. Some of the illustrations 
that appeal to us are too detailed and 
sophisticated for young children. They 
like color, humor, and action in their pic- 
tures, but also simplicity and little detail. 
That is one reason why Jessie Wilcox 
Smith makes such an appeal to them and 
also Maude and Miska Petersham who add- 
ed much to the charm of Margery Clark’s 
delightful Poppy Seed Cakes. Little chil- 
dren love animal pictures, especially when 
they are humorous and when the pictures 
themselves tell the story. Good examples 
of the type are Johnny Crow’s Garden and 
the Golden Goose Book by L. Leslie Brooke. 
The Farm Book and the Chicken World by 
E. Boyd Smith are very popular. William 
Nicholson’s illustrations for the Velveteen 
Rabbit help to make that one of the most 
appealing books which we have for chil- 
dren who love their toys although there 
is more humor in Arthur Rackham’s draw- 
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ings for Poor Cecco. 

Older children like colored pictures al- 
so, but do not require such simplicity of 
treatment as the younger ones. N. C., 
Wyeth and Howard Pyle make a strong ap- 
peal to the boys. For fairy tales Kay Niel- 
son, Dorothy Lathrop, Arthur Rackham, 
W. Heath Robinson, and Edmund Dulae 
are sure to lend an added enchantment. 
The George H. Doran Co. has recently pub- 
lished two delightful editions of Hans An- 
dersen’s fairy tales, one illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson and the other by Kay 
Nielson. The latter is exquisite but too 
expensive for general library use. 

Perhaps I am spending too much time 
on the physical make-up of the_ book. 
That is an important phase of book selec- 
tion, particularly for young children, but 
our first concern is, of course, to see that 
we get good books, those which show un- 
derstanding of child nature, and possess 
both literary merit and ethical soundness. 
How are we to judge? 

Terman and Lima in their Children’s 
Reading say that ‘‘the desirable book for 
children’s reading should achieve one or 
more of the following aims: 

1. It should inculcate worthy ideals of 
conduct and achievement which can actu- 
ally motivate the child’s life (stimulate 
the formation of ideals that can be real- 
ized and not dreams of the impossible. ) 

2. It should serve to cultivate an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. 

3. It should add to the child’s fund of 
desirable knowledge. 

4. It should arouse a desire for further 
reading of good literature.’’ 

These points seem to me to be well 
worth remembering, whether we are buy- 
ing informational books to supplement the 
school work or books to be read for the 
joy of reading. The informational books 
which will add to the child’s fund of de- 
sirable knowledge fall into the various 
classes—science, art, biography, history, 
geography, ete. They are usually the 
most difficult to procure in attractive form 
and in the right combination of accuracy 
and interesting style. I want to speak of 
one group in particular. 

Whether they are fairy tales, fiction, ad- 
venture or travel, the books which ac- 
quaint children with the people of other 
lands and awaken a feeling of friendly un- 
derstanding and brotherhood are import- 
ant. Through them we may help to de- 
velop in the children that international 
feeling which is so essential to the estab- 
lishment of world peace. Heidi of Swit- 
zerland and Hans Brinker of Holland are 
old favorites with children. The newer 
Little Princess Nina and Fledglings intro- 
duce them to Russia; Kak, the Copper 
Eskimo takes them to the frozen North, 
and The Rabbit Lantern by Dorothy Rowe 
gives a very realistic Chinese atmosphere. 
I should also mention in reference to 
China, Shen of the Sea by Arthur Chris- 
man, a book which was awarded the John 
Newbery medal this year. This medal, as 
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you doubtless know, is awarded each year 
at the Children’s Librarian’s section of the 
A. L. A. to the author of the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture for that year. 

“You must have a silver penny 

To get into Fairyland.” 

Thus begins the preface of Silver Pen- 
nies a delightful new collection of poems 
for children compiled by Blanche Thomp- 
son and published by Macmillan in the Lit- 
tle Library. It is small, of course, but in- 
cludes the verses of some of the present 
day poets who appeal to children such as 
Rose Fyleman whose Fairies and Chimneys 
I hope you know, Sara Teasdale who has 
also edited a fine collection called Rain- 
bow Gold, and Walter De la Mare, famous 
for his Peacock Pie, Songs of Childhood 
and others. For first purchase, however, 
I would advise the larger, more inclusive 
anthologies such as Untermeyer’s This 
Singing World, Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks, or Chisholm’s 
Golden Staircase. These have splendid in- 
dexes in which you can look up a poem by 
author, title, or first line; or, if you want 
a poem about a certain season or subject, 
you may find that arrangement also. An- 
nette Wynne’s For Days and Days sup- 
plies poems for the various seasons and 
holidays. 

The field of fiction is too large for me 
to touch more than superficially in this 
short time. Children want a human in- 
terest in their stories, imaginative appeal, 
and action with very little description. As 
Edwin Markham has put it, books for 
young people should be ‘‘redblooded yet 
containing a glint of the stars.” They 
should be true to life, wholesome, showing 
fine characters and arousing right ambi- 
tions. Miss Moore suggests that a good 
way to test the worth of a book is to read 
it aloud. If it bores you, it will doubt- 
less bore the children also. Since we 
want them to know the joy of reading and 
to cultivate a liking for good books, it is 
important for us to put before them in the 
years when their reading habits and tastes 
are being formed, only the best and most 
interesting that can be found. Beware of 
the interminable series written to catch 
the attention of boys and girls but repeat- 
ing plot and incident over and over again. 
These books are usually cheap in makeup 
and mediocre, even objectionable in tone. 

Teachers are sometimes beguiled by the 
use of the names of popular organizations 
such as Boy and Girl Scouts into buying 
worthless books. 

When we cannot see the books ourselves, 
we need help in selecting them and must 
depend upon the opinions of others. Pub- 
lishers’ advertisements are written to sell 
the book. While they serve to arouse our 
interest, they are not unbiased enough to 
evaluate the book for us. There are, 


however, a number of books and maga- 
zines which contain annotated lists and re- 
views written by teachers and librarians 
whose judgment can be relied upon. 


One 
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of the newest and most helpful books is 
that by Terman and Lima entitled Chil- 
dren’s Reading: a Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. This contains several chap- 
ters dealing with the principles of book 
selection, and has also annotated lists of 
books for children up to high school age. 

Another good recent book is Anne Car- 
roll Moore’s The Three Owls, a collection 
of articles about children’s books which 
appeared from week to week within the 
last two years in the column called The 
Three Owls in Books which is the Sunday 
supplement of the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune. Miss Moore has also written Roads 
to Childhood and New Roads to Childhood 
both of which are helpful. Among other 
worthwhile books on the subject are: 
Olcott, F. J. The children’s reading. 
Field, W. T. Fingerprints to children’s 

reading. . 
Hunt, C. W. 

children? 

Every three months Miss Moore com- 
ments on the new children’s books in The 
Bookman. In the American Childhood, a 
magazine for kindergarten and primary 
teachers, you will find each month good re- 
views of books both for and about chil- 
dren. The Elementary English Review is 
one of the most helpful magazines we have. 
There are frequently articles by and about 
illustrators, and almost always illuminat- 
ing accounts of new books. In June and 
October there were children’s book num- 
bers, full of material and lists worth a 
great deal to those who are buying chil- 
dren’s books. The latter number has sug- 
gestions for Book Week, Hallowe’en, and 
Armistice Day, also. 

Another very stimulating magazine is 
The Horn Book published four times a 
year by the Book Shop for Boys and Girls 
in Boston. It is devoted entirely to ma- 
terial relating to children’s books, and 
gives splendid help in book selection. As 
it is only a dollar a year, no librarian can 
afford to be without it. The Children’s 
Catalog published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
and the Minnesota Elementary School Li- 
brary List cover the titles that have proved 
of value and are therefore safe guides for 
the libraries with limited funds. 


What shall we read to the 





BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 
Stories 


Bianco, M. W. Velveteen rabbit. Doran. 
Bianco, M. W. Poor Cecco. Doran. 
Brooke, L. L. Golden goose book. Warne. 
Warne. 
Brooke, L. L. Golden goose book. Warne. 
Charskaya, L. A. Little Princess Nina. 
Holt. 
Charskaya, L. A. 
Clark, Margery, pseud. 
Doubleday. 
Dodge, Mrs. M. M. 
silver skates. 
Rowe, Dorothy. 
stories of Chinese children. 


Fledglings. Holt. 
Poppy seed cakes. 


Hans Brinker or the 


Rabbit lantern and other 
Macmillan. 











Smith, E. B. Chicken world. Putnam. 
Smith, E. B. Farm book. Houghton. 
Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. 
Stefansson & Irwin. Kak, the copper 
Eskimo. Macmillan. 
Poetry 
Carnegie Library School Association. Wil- 
son. 
Memorial day. 


Mother’s day. 
Thanksgiving. 


Arbor day. 
Easter. 


Chisholm, Louey, ed. Golden staircase. 
Putnam. 

De la Mare, Walter. 
De la Mare, Walter. 
Longmans. 
Fyleman, Rose. 

Doran. 
Stevenson, B. E. Home book of verse for 
young folks. Holt. 


Peacock pie. Holt. 
Songs of childhood. 


Fairies and chimneys. 


Teasdale, Sara. Rainbow gold. Macmil- 
lan. 

Thompson, B. J. Silver pennies. Macmil- 
lan. 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. This singing 
world. Harcourt. 

Wiggin & Smith. Posy ring. Houghton. 


Wynne, Annette. For days and days. 
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2.50. 6505 Grand River ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


American Childhood, ed. by Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey, pub. monthly. 2.00. Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Horn Book. Magazine. 1.00. Pub. 
4 times a year by Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 270 Boylston st., Boston, 
Mass. 


The Children’s Catalog of 1200 Books. 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 
plication. ) 

Minnesota Elementary School Library List. 
Historical Building, St. Paul. 


(Price on ap- 
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REFERENCE HELPS FOR SCHOOL Li. 
BRARIES 


By Esther Morris, Librarian, 
Mankato Public Schools 


In preparing a list of reference books 
and a few suggestions for reference helps, 
I have included, with but minor exceptions, 
only such books and devices as have proy- 
ed themselves to me to be of practical use 
in reference work. Both have their very 
decided limitations, therefore. My experi- 
ence has not been lengthy, and has been 
almost wholly with the junior and senior 
high school student. Although I have 
tried to keep the elementary child in mind, 
and have included various books to meet 
his requirements, I feel very little confi- 
dence indeed in preaching where I have 
not practiced, and for that reason what I 
have to give you tends very frankly toward 
the needs of the older children. 

The task of buying reference books for 
schools with limited funds is not an easy 
or light one. The chief reason for this, 
is of course, that reference books, and par- 
ticularly reference sets, are the most ex- 
pensive of all library books, and their pur- 
chase may well be entered upon with hesi- 
tation, fear, and trembling. 

It may be that I am committing heresy 
to a true librarian’s faith, when in making 
out a list of reference books for school li- 
braries, I omit from it such valuable stand- 
ard collections as Warner’s Library of Lit- 
erature, Larned’s History for Ready Ref- 
erence, the Chronicles of America Series, 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
and others, all of which are immeasurably 
useful, but are ordinarily of prohibitive 
price for struggling libraries. Much as I 
realize the worth and usefulness of such 
sets as these, and I think I do appreciate 
it, I could not bring myself to recommend 
their purchase where funds are small and 
likely to remain so. I might insert, right 
here, that should any of you shortly re- 
ceive a windfall and know not what to do 
with it, I’d like to speak a particularly 
kind word for the Chronicles of America 
series. It has now been in our possession 
in Mankato for a little over a year, and we 
often wonder how we managed without it. 
Under ordinary circumstances, I think the 
advisability of even its purchase might be 
questioned, however. It is because of the 
difficulty of buying these standard books, 
that I have listed, at least partially to fill 
their places, many smaller, less expensive 
books in the various classes. Many of 
these books do not properly belong in a 
reference collection at all, but are classed 
books, should be allowed to circulate, and 
so may fill two offices. It is my contertion 
that any well-arranged book with good in- 
dex, having often proved itself by giving a 
ready and trustworthy response in time of 
need, has sufficiently earned the name of 
reference book. 

Now, I must very recklessly make the 
statement that the list distributed is suffi- 
cient unto itself, because I wish to spend 
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the remainder of my time talking to you 
about other helps in reference work. 

The first and most important of these 
is, I think, the Information File. Surely 
of every five questions which come to me, 
I answer one by saying, ‘‘Try the Infor- 
mation File.’”’ I doubt if such a file, even 
in a small school, can be recommended too 
highly. Other than the initial cost of the 
file itself, the expense of operation, of ac- 
quiring and keeping material up-to-date is 
very small indeed. An incalculable amount 


- of current and live material in the shape 


of pamphlets, bulletins, circulars, clip- 
pings, etc., may be obtained free or at very 
little cost. Magazines not destined to be 
pound or filed may be clipped for both 
picture and pamphlet files, and there are 
always various members of a community 
glad to turn over desirable magazines to 
the school. Discarded books, government 
and state documents, newspapers, bulletins 
of philanthropic and sociological societies, 
publicity material issued by railroads, 
steamship companies, manufacturers, busi- 
ness houses, ete., contain a wealth of free 
material, often the very thing needed to 
supplement our books. Short stories by 
the better modern writers, readings, reci- 
tations, and plays clipped from magazines 
and other sources make very useful addi- 
tions. It is possible, also, to give a serial 
story a satisfactory binding, place it in 
the file, and so supplement the fiction 
shelves. 

A good list of free geographical material 
was published in the Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal for February, 1924. Miss Mary J. 
Booth, Eastern [Illinois State Normal 
School, publishes a useful little pamph- 
let (at present out of print) ealled ‘‘Mater- 
ial on Geography which can be obtained 
free or at small cost.’”” The new Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries recently 
published contains very excellent help for 
the selection of both pamphlets and pic- 
tures. The A. L. A. Booklist usually con- 
tains lists of both government documents 
and pamphlets, some of which are helpful 
additions to the file. 

A simple alphabetical arrangement of 
material in the pamphlet file, with subject 
headings chosen from the Reader’s Guide 
is usually recommended. In Mankato, we 
use heavy manila envelopes put out by the 
Library Bureau for the smaller pamphlets 
and clippings, for the material is then-bet- 
ter cared for, and cannot be lost in the file. 
The more important and less ephemeral 
matter may be indexed in the card catalog, 
and so put into greater use. The little 
pamphlet A Vertical File in Every Library 
by Miss Ovitz and Miss Miller, containing 
helpful suggestions for the information 
file, may be secured free from the Library 
Bureau. 

The Picture File is rather more expen- 
sive than the Information File, I think, and 
requires more time in the making, al- 
though the cutting and mounting may be 
done by school children. Every well 


equipped school library has a picture file. 
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Pictures may be filed unmounted until the 
call comes for their use. Pictures may be 
obtained from numerous sources also, the 
Perry, Brown, Mumford, and Mentor pict- 
ures being priced within reason. Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx issue several good col- 
ored historical pictures free. Discarded 
magazines we have found to be the cheap- 
est and most prolific source, offering a nev- 
er-ending supply of useful pictures. It is 
rather difficult to know just what to clip, 
for while the pictures related to the vari- 
ous curriculum subjects have good circu- 
lation, there is sure to be a constant series 
of rather amazing requests, as well. 

An alphabetic system of filing is most 
often used for pictures also. In Mankato, 
we use a combination of the alphabetic and 
classified files. In the classified section, 
divisions are made for certain subjects 
such as literature, history, geography, 
home economics, fine arts, ete. Where it 
is necessary these subjects are further di- 
vided and subdivided according to coun- 
try, period, ete. This method is succes- 
ful in schools where teachers or students 
make frequent requests for pictures cov- 
ering definite periods or countries; say, for 
instance, the pictures of contemporary Eng- 
lish writers, or pictures relating to the 
period of discovery and exploration in 
America. The search is then short, for the 
pictures are all together rather tkan dis- 
tributed alphabetically throughout the file. 
The alphabetic section of our file is used 
for miscellaneous’ pictures, of animals, 
birds, Indians, ete. A good explanation of 
this method of filing may be found in the 
Wilson bulletin for March, 1920. 

Many librarians also keep a Post Card 
File, another file always spoken of warmly 
by those who have tried it. Our post card 
file has had only a recent and very feeble 
beginning. The worth of such a file can 
hardly be questioned; it can be readily 
collected, is easily arranged, inexpensive, 
and should be a source of permanent use 
and satisfaction. 


An alphabetic Card File for Reference 
Questions, for which it has taken some 
little time to find the answers, is also a 
great help. Only a moment is required to 
write the card, note the reference where 
the answer is to be found, file it alphabet- 
ically, and it is in safe keeping for the 
next appearance of the same question, as 
appear it will, at least four times out of 
five. 

So much time is spent in our high and 
junior high schools on current events and 
problems that I made a separate card file 
for articles on particular subjects such as 
prohibition, Philippine independence, 
crime, child labor, etc. I add to this file, 
as I check new magazines, noting the bet- 
ter articles on the cards for that subject. 
The little weekly current event paper call- 
ed the World News, usually contains a list 
of good magazine references for just such 
subjects as these. These lists are clipped, 
the articles which are available in the li- 
brary are checked, and the lists are pasted 














to the cards. This material may seem a 
duplicate, and in reality it largely is, of 
the information given in the Reader’s 
Guide, but it is ready for use before the 
Guide comes out, and it has often proved 
itself quite a time-saver over looking up 
the same subject in the Guide. This little 
file was begun for the reason mentioned, 
but it has grown to contain other things as 
well, references to articles about promi- 
nent leaders in polities, art, or literature, 
short stories or articles by some of the 
contemporary writers frequently called for, 
ete. The Golden Book and Nature Maga- 
zines are given special attention on these 
little cards because they are not indexed 
in the Reader’s Guide. Recently this file 
has been combined with the one for refer- 
ence questions just previously described, 
making in the whole a very miscellaneous, 
conglomerate file, used frequently by my- 
self, more seldom by the student assist- 
ants, only infrequently by the students 
themselves, but all the time becoming of 
greater use. 

Another insistent demand has been for 
the short stories by, criticism and biog- 
raphy of, many of our contemporary writ- 
ers. An attempt to satisfy these requests 
has been made by preparing bibliographies 
on these writers. An effort is made to list 
all of the material available in the library, 
by and about each individual writer, if 
such material is of sufficient length or im- 
portance to be considered. Novels, short 
stories, plays, articles by, criticism or biog- 
raphy concerning each writer are all listed. 
The bibliographies are made in dup’icate, 
one copy being placed in the manila en- 
velope under the author’s name in the in- 
formation file. Bibliographies on vuther 
subjects are not so numerous, but are made 
in much the same fashion and are treated 
in the same manner. All of this is, of 
course, doing a great deal of research work 
for the high school boy or girl, and from 
that standpoint is of a very doubtful good. 
On the other hand, it puts the pupil to 
work at once—of course, he must find his 
own material after being given the bibliog- 
raphy—it saves no inconsiderable time and 
confusion, and certainly improves the stud- 
ent’s finished product. When library in- 
struction is more thoroughly introduced 
into all of the grades, students will be bet- 
ter equipped to help themselves. 

The careful cataloging of all books of 
short stories and plays is another means of 
saving an endless amount of time on the 
part of both librarian and student in the 
search for some particular short story or 
play. Complete analytics should, I think, 
be made almost without exception for such 
books, for although the librarian in a 
small library may come to know her collec- 
tion intimately and thoroughly and be able 
at a moment’s notice to place her finger 
on the desired story or poem or play, the 
same thoroughness cannot be expected of 
the students, who must instead use the 
catalog more and more as their work and 
interest carries them oftener into the li- 
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brary. Poetry and essay analytics and 
indexes may be made also where the de- 
mand authorizes it. Of course, this ecare- 
ful cataloging will do away with the neces- 
sity for buying the rather expensive in- 
dexes of short stories, drama, etc. 

A few other devices for shortening ref- 
erence work, or for adding to the resources 
of the reference library we have tried also, 
but the trial of them has been short or 
half-hearted, and the idea not fully worked 
out. One plan which I think should be 
reasonably successful, is the mounting of 
poetry, current chiefly, in much the same 
manner as pictures. For instance, we had 
almost nothing of the two child poets, Hil- 
da Conkling and Nathalia Crane; there had 
been requests, so coming across some 
verses in the Literary Digest one day, I 
clipped them, mounted them on sheets of 
cardboard of the same size as our mount- 
ing board and manila envelopes, and filed 
them away. Ve had requests for New 
Year’s poems, and verses for Arbor Day, 
and so other cardboards came into being. 
So far, such additions as these have been 
filed in the Information File. 

Perhaps some of these supplementary 
aids for the solution of reference prob- 
lems, which have been useful to me in my 
work, may not meet the needs of your par- 
ticular library. Each library, no matter 
how standardized we may become, is yet 
individual, has its own special problems 
and interests which we must find and in 
whatever way we can, support. It is well 
to remember also that a little publicity for 
any new system, such as the Information 
or Picture File, goes a long way toward 
building up its popularity and usefulness. 
A small amount of advertising will not 
only make for the greater functioning of 
the file in question, but will also in all 
probability be the cause of welcome and 
worthwhile gifts to the same collection 
from more than one enthusiastic borrower, 
for the young student, if at all encourag- 
ed, appears to take a great pride and de- 
light in bringing practical gifts to his li- 
brary. And so, in an everwidening circle 
may our reference materials grow and im- 
prove and our ability for service increase. 





REFERENCE LIST FOR SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES 


Compiled by Esther Morris 


Books starred are for first purchase. 
Encyclopedias and Dictionaries 
*New International Encyclopedia. 2d ed. 

25v. 1922-25. Dodd. Price from 
publisher. (About $168.00.) 
An excellent encyclopedia, extremely use- 
ful in high school work. 
New International Yearbook. Dodd. 
$6.75. Annual supplement. 


New International Supplement. 2y. 1925. 
$18.00. 
Valuable supplementary material for 1914- 
1916 ed. 
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*World Book. Rev. ed. 1924. 10v. 

Quarrie. $57.50. 

Excellent for intermediate grades, 
high, and even some high school work. 
ceedingly useful. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

tionary. 1923. Funk. 

or 
Noah. 
1924. 
1909 


junior 
Ex- 


New standard dic- 
$16. 


New international dic- 
Merriam. $16.00. 
ed. with some addi- 


Webster, 
tionary. 
(Reprint of 
tions. ) 
Webster is usually 

ean have only one. 
(Dictionaries of various languages must 

be added where Latin, French, German, etc. 
are taught.) 


chosen where school 


Indexes 
*Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
1900—date. Wilson. 

Sold on service basis. Indispensable where 
magazines are much used. All students 
should learn to use. 

Religion and Mythology 


*Holy Bible. King James version. Ox- 


ford. 85 cents up. 
#Gayley, C. M. Classic myths in English 
literature. Ginn. $1.92. 


Unusually useful collection of stories from 
Greek, Roman, Eastern, and Norse myth- 
ology. 

Statistics and General Information 
Statesman’s Yearbook. Statistical and 

historical annual of the states of the 

world for the year. Macmillan. $7.50. 

Annual. 

Accurate and useful, but need not be pur- 
chased more than once in several years. 
*World Almanac and Book of Facts. N. 
Y. World. $1.00. 

Extraordinarily useful. 
reliable information. 
Politics, Government, Economics, and So- 
cial Problems 

American government and 


Great variety of 


*Beard, C. A. 


politics. 4th ed. rev. 1924. Mac 
millan. $3.75. 

*Magruder, F. A. American government 
in 1926. Allyn. $1.60. 


Much useful material in easy form for ref- 
erence. Revised annually. 

Smith, E. C. Dictionary of American poli- 
tics. N. Y. Burt. 1924. $2.50. 

Useful for quick reference. ‘Contains po- 
litical vocabulary including slang terms, 
notes on prominent leaders, political parties 
and events.” Bkl. Arranged alphabetically. 
*Bogart, E. L. Economic history of the 

U.S. 4thed. 1922. Longman’s. $2. 
*Ellwood, C. A. Sociology and modern so- 

cial problems. new ed. rev. 1924. 

Am. bk. $1.48. 


Includes immigration, negro problem, pov- 


erty, crime, socialism. Good summary of 

present-day problems. Many reterences. 

Towne, R. Y. Social problems. New rev. 
ed. 1924. Macmillan. $1.68. 


Popular Customs—Holidays 
Schauffler, R. H. Our American holidays. 


*Christmas. 1907. Dodd. $2. 
*Lincoln’s birthday. 1909. Dodd. $2. 
*Thanksgiving. 1907. Dodd. $2. 
Washington’s birthday. 1910. Dodd. 
$2. 


Ward, Artemas. 
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*Olcott, F. J. Good stories for great holi- 
days. 1914. Houghton. $3. 


Carnegie Library School Association, comp. 
Christmas in poetry. Wilson. 60c. 
Thanksgiving in poetry. Wilson. 60c. 
Memorial Day in poetry. Wilson. 60c. 


Science 


*Thompson, J. A., ed. Outline of science. 
4v. 1922. Putnam. $4.50 each. 
Accurate, comprehensive and authoritative. 

Should be purchased for high school work 

when it can be afforded. 

*Olcott, W. T. Book of the stars for young 
people. 1923. Putnam. $3. 

*Slosson, E. E.. Creative chemistry. 1919. 
Century. $83. 

*Keller, H. L. Our native trees and how 
to identify them. 1900. Scribner. $3. 

Mathews, F. S. 

*Book of wild flowers for young people. 


1923. Putnam. $83. 
Field book of American wild flowers. 
1912. Putnam. $3.50. 
Field book of American trees and 
shrubs. 1915. Putnam. $3.50. 
*Conn, H. W. Bacteria, yeasts and molds 
in the home. 2d Ed. rev. 1917. Ginn. 


$1.48. 
*Hornaday, W. T. American natural his- 


tory. 1914. Scribner. $5. Essential 
book. 

*Chapman, F. M._ Bird-life. 1902. Ap- 
pleton. $4. 

Mathews, F. S. Book of birds for young 
people. Putnam. $3. 

Comstock, J. H. Insect life. 1897. Ap- 
pleton. $4. 

Engineering, Industrial Training, Shop 

Work 


Dyke, A. L. Dyke’s automobile and gaso- 
line engine encyclopedia. 14th ed. 


1925. Goodheart. Chicago. $6. 
Machinery’s Handbook. Industrial press. 
N. Y. $6. 


Useful where much technical work is given. 
Home Economics 


*Balderston, L. R. Housewifery. 2d ed. 
rev. 1921. Lippincott. $3. 

Van Rensselaer, Martha, and_ others. 
Manual of home-making. 1919. Mac- 
millan. $3.25. 

*Rose, Mrs. M. D. S. Feeding the family. 
rev. ed. 1924. Macmillan. $3. 


Sherman, H. C. Food products. 2d ed. 
rev and enl. 1924. Macmillan. $3. 
Very good for reference. 

Encyclopedia of food. 

1923. Ward, N.Y. $10. 


Very useful for reference, but expensive. 


Many illus. 
Woolman, Mrs. M. S. 


Clothing, choice, 


care, cost. Lippincott. 2d ed. rey. 


1922. $2.50. 


Inclusive and practical. 
Fine Arts 
General 


*Goodyear, W. H. Outline of art. 22d 














ed. rev. and enl. 1917. Laidlaw. $4.00. 

“Excellent outline, profusely illus. In- 
cludes architecture, sculpture, painting, mu- 
sic” Pittsbe. 


*Reinach, Saloman. Apollo; an_ illus. 
manual of art. 1924. new ed. rev. 
Seribner. $2.00. 


Very useful handbook for reference. Bib- 
liog. at end of each chapter. 


Sculpture 
*Barstow, C. L. Famous sculpture. 1916. 
Century. $1.50. 


Bryant, Mrs. L. M. Children’s book of 


celebrated sculpture. 1923. Century. 
$2.50. 

Painting 
Barstow, O. L. Famous pictures. 1912. 
Century. $1.50. 


Bryant, Mrs. L. M. Children’s book of 


celebrated pictures. Century. $2.50. 
More elementary than Barstow. 
Architecture 
* Barstow, C. L. Famous buildings. 1916. 
Century. $1.50. 


Sturgis, Russell. Short history of archi- 


tecture. Europe. 1923. Macmillan 
$2.50. 

Music 
*Hughes, Rupert. Music lovers’ cyclo- 
pedia. 1912. Doubleday. Popular ed. 
$3.00. 


Includes stories of operas, dictionaries of 
musical terms, names, titles, etce., and bio- 
graphical dictionary of musicians. 

Amusements 

Bancroft, J. H. Games for the play- 
ground, home, school, and gymnasium. 
Macmillan. $2.40. 1909. 

Standard authority. 

McKay, C. D. Costume and scenery for 
amateurs. 1915. Holt. $1.75. 
Very helpful. 100d illus. 

Lester, K. M. Historic costume. 
Manual arts. $2.50. 

Covers characteristic costume from most 
remote time to the present day. Many illus. 


1925. 


Literature 


Quotations and Synonyms 
*Hoyt, J. K. New cyclopedia of practicai 
quotations rev. and enl. by K. L. Rob- 
erts. 1922. Funk. $7.50. 
(Bartlett’s Practical quotations is cheaper 
— Little $4.50. 1922—and may be substi- 





tuted.) 

Fernald, J. C. English synonyms and an- 
tonyms. 28th ed. rev. and enl. 1914. 
Funk. $1.00. 

History of Literature 
Garnett, Richard, and Gosse, Edmund. 


English literature. 4v. 1923. Mac- 
millan. $15.00. 
Expensive, but very attractive with many 
illus. 


*Halleck, R. P. New English literature. 


79is.. Am. dk. $1.72. 

Long, W. J. *American literature. 1913. 
Ginn. $1.68. Useful. English litera- 
ture. 1919. Ginn. $1.68. 


Manly, J. M., and Rickert, Edith. Con- 


temporary American literature; bibliog- 
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raphies and study outlines. 

court. $1.25. 

Arranged alphabetically by author, giving 
brief biography and lists of magazine arti- 
cles and books about him. Useful. 

Manly and Rickert. Contemporary British 


1922. Har. 


literature. 1921. Harcourt. $1.25. 
Useful handbook, arranged like above, 
Collections 
Newcomer, A. G., and Andrews, A. &E, 
Twelve centuries of English poetry and 
prose. 1910. Scott. $2.40. 
Three centuries of Amer. poetry and 
prose. 1917. Scott. $2.40. 
Stedman, E. C. ed. American anthology. 
1900. Houghton. Students’ ed. $3.50, 


Contains good selection of poetry, brief bi- 
ographical dictionary; indexes titles, first 
lines, poets. 
*Stevenson, B. E. 

American and English. 

Holt. $15.00. 

Expensive, but extremely useful and valu- 
able. Indexes authors, first lines, titles. 
Stevenson, B. E. Home book of modern 

verse. 1925. Holt. $7.50. 

Extension of above. 

Ward, T. H. English poets. 5v. 
lan. ea. $2.00. 

Excellent selection from all prominent 
English poets with essays on poets. 

Debate 
Debaters’ handbook series. 
Handbook series. 

Reference shelf. ea. v. $6.00. 

Numbers may be bought separately. All 
are put out by H. W. Wilson, N. Y., and are 
valuable for general reference as well as 
debate. Debater’s handbook series is now 
discontinued, and other two are put out ir- 
regularly. They contain reprints of arti- 
cles from many sources, and in case sub- 
ject is debatable, a brief, together with bib- 


liographies. 


Home book of verse, 
5th ed. 1922, 


Macmil- 


Geography 


Goode, J. P. School atlas; physical, polit- 


ical and economic. 1923. Rand. $4.00. 
History 
General 
Shepherd, W. R. Historical atlas. 4th ed. 
rev. 1924. Holt. $3.90. 


Covers 1450 B. C. to present. 
Ancient History 
Breasted, J. H. Ancient times. 
rinn. $2.00. 


*Davis, W.S. Day in ancient Rome. 1924. 
Allyn. $1.60. Day in old Athens. 1914. 
Allyn. $1.60. 

(The two Davis books are excellent for 
nt i in both Latin and Ancient history 
ciaSses. 

Johnston, H. W. Private life of the Rom- 
ans. Scott. $2.00. 


Smith, Sir William. Smaller classical dis- 
tionary; ed. by E. H. Blakeney. (Ev- 
eryman’s-lib. binding.) Dutton. $2.00. 
Will serve purpose where Harper’s diction- 

ary of classical literature by H. T. Peck 

(Harper $8.00) is too expensive. 


Mediaeval and Modern—Europe 


Introduction to the 
1888. Ginn. 


1916. 


Emerton, Ephraim. 
study of the middle ages. 
$1.72. 
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Cheyney, E. P. Short history of England. 


Rev. ed. 1919. Ginn. $1.96. 
*Hayes, C. J. H. Brief history of the 
great war. 1920. Macmillan. $2.75. 
Hayes, C. J. H. Political and social his- 
tory of modern Europe. 2v. 1924. 
Maemillan. $7.25. 


Mathews, Shailer. French Revolution. New 


and enl. ed. 1922. Longmans. $2.00. 
Tappan, EK. M. When knights were bold. 
1911. Houghton. $3.00. 


Useful for middle ages. Attractive. 
U. S. History 


*Bassett, J. S. Short history of the U. S. 


1492-1920. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Dodd, W. E. Expansion and conflict. 1915. 
Houghton. $2.00. 

Elson, H. W. History of the U. S. New 
ed. Macmillan. $3.90. 

Fiske, John. American Revolution. 2v. 
1891. Houghton. $5.00. 

Hart, A. B. Formation of the Union 1750- 
1829. Rev. ed. 1925. Longmans. 
$1.25. 

*Muzzey, D. S. Readings in American 
history. rev. ed. 1921. Ginn. $2.40. 


(One of the most complete source collec- 
tions is Hart, A. B. American history told 
by contemporaries. 4v. Macmillan. ea. 
$3.25. Should be purchased when possible.) 
*Thwaites, R. G. Colonies 1492-1750. 

Rev. 1910. Longmans. $1.25. 


Extremely useful. 


Wilson, Woodrow. Division and reunion 


1829-1918. Rev. 1921. Longmans. 
$1.25. 
Biography 


Burnham, Smith, and Whipple, Wayne. 
Hero tales from history. 1922. Wins- 
ton. $.90. 

Useful, particularly for elementary work. 

*Darrow, F. L. Masters of science and in- 
vention. 1923. Harcourt. $2.50. 
“Brief biog. of some 50 leading scientists 

from Galileo to Einstein.” Valuable for 

science classes, 


Husband, Joseph. Americans by adoption. 


1920. Little. $1.00. 

Parkman, M. R. Heroes of today. 1917. 
Century. $1.75. Heroines of service. 
1917. Century. $1.75. 

Olcott, F. J. Good stories for great birth- 
days. 1922. Houghton. $3.00. 

*U. S. Congress. Official congressional di- 
rectory. Supt. of documents. Washing- 
ton. $.60. 


May usually be obtained free through con- 
gressman. 
Who’s who; an annual biographical dic- 
tionary. Macmillan. $15.00. 

Useful but expensive. Need not be pur- 


chased frequently. 
*Who’s who in America. (1926-27 latest 


ed.) Marquis. $7.50. 
Biennial. Practically indispensable. Each 
ed. need not be purchased. . 
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LIBRARY TRAINING IN MINNESOTA 
Carleton College 


The Library Science Course given at 
Carleton College aims to train the teacher- 
librarian, meeting the requirements of the 
Library Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation. It is a two-semester course cov- 
ering the most important phases of library 
work, with two class hours and three hours’ 
practice work a week. The work this se- 
mester has been very much handicapped, 
owing to the changes in the library. How- 
ever, after Christmas the Severence librar- 
ian in whose charge the course is, will have 
her permanent office with better equipment 
to meet the demands. The class had an en- 
rollment of 26. They all seem to be en- 
joying the work, and several are already 
planning to take it up as a full time pro- 
fession. 

The students are as follows: Beatrice 
Blake; Helen Crooker; Verna Dahl; Ber- 
nice Field; Elizabeth Gill; Geraldine Gil- 
man; Dorothy Grochan; Mildred Herian; 
Margaret Hummel; Marian Kiekenapp; 
Helen Lounsberry; Lois McKibbin: Mary 
McMartin; Hazel Nelson; Mary Pachl; 
Donald Read; Leota Schroeder; Winifred 
Toan; Borghild Toenberg; Winifred Tyner; 
Ruth Vance; Audrey Vrooman; Margaret 
Wardell; Adeline Westenberger; Helen 
Westerson; Lucile White. 

MRS. ANNA SKABO. 


College of St. Catherine 


In the fall of 1926, The College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, inaugur- 
ated a four-year curriculum in Library 
Service. The tentative program includes 
reference and bibliography, history of lib- 
braries, administration, book selection, 
classification and subject headings, cata- 
loging, school libraries, indexing and fil- 
ing. The administration insists on a rich 
background, especially in history, science, 
languages, and literature. 

Any student who wishes to meet the 
Minnesota requirements for high school 
librarians is given the opportunity to do 
so during the senior college years. 

The following students are at present 
registered in the Reference Classes: *Gene- 
vieve Ahern; Gertrude Brown; Evelyn 
Buckley; Marie Lucile Fahey; *Lauretta 
Filiatrault; Graee Halloran; Batista Hum- 
mer; Celestine King; Malvina Matthews; 
*Alice Petersen; *Cecelia Piesinger; Doro- 
thea Schleck; Sister Ester, O. S. B.; *Sister 
Theela, O. S. B. 

*Candidates for teacher-librarian in- 
dorsements are starred; others will be can- 
didates for full-time certificates according 
to the Minnesota regulations. 

All students are strongly urged to reg- 
ister for the Use of Books during their 
Freshman year. This is an elective course 
carrying no credit toward the library ser- 
vice sequence. 

SISTER MARIE CECELIA. 

















Hamline University 

A class of the following twelve students 
has been enrolled for the Course in Li- 
brary Science offered for the first time in 
Hamline history by the librarian, Miss 
Anna C. Lagergren. Seniors: Dorothy 
Byram; Faye Lewis; Esther Newman; Sy- 
villa Santelmann; Marjorie Stevens; Doris 
Sweet; Luella Swenson; Verna Van Wald. 
Juniors: Erna Grussendorf; Winifred 
Maddison;. Sophomores: Naomi Katz; 
Ethelmae Severson. 

The course consists of four hours of lab- 
oratory work and one lecture hour a week. 
Each student is assigned to regular hours 
at the desk. The course is a valuable 
background for any one who plans on 
teaching in the high schools of the state. 

All of the students have shown a keen 
interest in the work and in their practice 
hours have manifested a fine spirit of re- 
sponsibility. 

Thus far they have studied and discuss- 
ed the following subjects: Rules and Regu- 
lations, Traits of Circulation Librarians, 
Classification, Card Catalog; and will pro- 
ceed with the Physical make-up of a Book, 
Reference Books, Treatment of Unbound 
Material, Housing and Equipment, and 
Administration. 


ANNA C. LAGERGREN. 





Mankato State Teachers’ College 

The summer course in School Library 
Methods at Mankato State Teachers’ Col- 
lege aims to give the elementary teacher a 
brief course in school library management. 
Part of the six weeks is spent on the rou- 
tine of putting a library in order, mending 
(with several days of practical work), 
preparation of new books, classifying by 
the state list, what the state does for 
school libraries, and the rest of the time 
on book selection. Each student made a 
card catalog of good representative books 
which he would buy for first choice in a 
small school library. Book notes were 
written and some time was given to special 
topics of interest to teachers. Miss Wil- 
son’s School Library Management was used 
a great deal, and many of the twelve stud- 
ents purchased their own copies. The fol- 
lowing students go into library positions 
this fall: 

Syivia Jefferson continues her work as 
student assistant in the library of the Man- 
kato State Teachers’ College. 

Gertrude Pinney goes to Macalester Col- 
lege library as one of the student assist- 
ants. 

Mildred Gustafson has charge of one of 
the school libraries at Wells, Minnesota. 

Averill Prince goes to the school lbrary 
at North Mankato, Minn. 

EMMA WIECKING. 





Moorhead State Teachers’ College 
There will be a class in library economy 
at Moorhead State Teachers’ College dur- 
ing the winter term beginning Nov. 30. 
This is to be an elective in the four year 
Eight students have been select- 


course. 
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ed from among the most promising stud- 
ent-teachers. They will qualify for posi- 
tions in which they will have some library 


work to do. 
SARAH HOUGHAM. 





University of Minnesota 


Two courses are being offered this year 
in the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity, carrying the nine credits which 
constitute the minimum standard set up 
by the State Department of Education for 
the teacher-librarian. 

One of these, the course in School Li- 
brary Administration, deals with the meth- 
ods of organization of the school library, 
its function in the school and its special 
problems of administration. The students 
in this course do thirty hours of practice 
work each quarter in the University High 
School Library. 

The other course, Book Selection for 
high school libraries, is based upon the 
Minnesota State List of Books for High 
Schools. The standards of selection for 
various types of books are discussed, and 
a first-hand acquaintance is gained with as 
many of the books as possible. 

Thirteen students are enrolled this quar- 
ter in the Administration Course, and ten 
in Book Selection. 

ALMA PENROSE. 





NEWS FROM SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


(Items for this column are urgently re- 
quested from all school libraries and public 
libraries doing school work. Pass on your 
ideas.) 

Benson—The school and public library 
at Benson are co-operating in the solution 
of the problem of service to students. 

Biwabik—All resources of the library at 
Biwabik are available to the public. Be- 
sides books and magazines, collections of 
pictures, pamphlets and stereographs are 
maintained. The library is open all school 
days and on Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings from 7:30 to 8:30. Miss 
Hazel Roche is the librarian in charge. 

Each grade room goes to the library 
once a week for a silent reading period at 
which time pupils choose books which they 
may borrow for a week or two. 

A total circulation of 1402 volumes for 
the month of September was reported. 
The total attendance at the library during 
the evening period was 167. The excess of 
non-fiction withdrawals for the month is 
particularly noteworthy. 


Coleraine—On Wednesday, October 20, 
a conference of all the teachers who are 
doing library work in Independent School 
District Number two, was called by the 
Superintendent. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss and to introduce the 
subject of library instruction in the grades. 
An outline of lessons with the work to be 
given in each grade was presented by 
Miss Logue, the librarian of Greenway 
High School. It was decided that the 
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work should be presented during school 
time by the teachers in charge of the li- 
prary. Grades III to VIII are to have the 
lessons in the library, Grades I to III are 
to have them in the class rooms, with the 
librarian in charge. 

Last year the collection in each building 
was classified and catalogued, thus mak- 
ing it possible to teach and illustrate the 
use of the elementary library tools in the 
grades. 

Frazee—Hundreds of books were taken 
out of the Frazee Public Library this sum- 
mer. This is the first summer that the 
library has been open. Miss Helen Gerber 
acted as librarian serving the wants of 
Frazee’s increasing number of readers. 
When the new school building is complet- 
ed, the library will be housed in adequate 


quarters. 
Little Falls—Miss Lucile F. Fargo of the 
American Library Association training 


board, Chicago, visited the Carnegie li- 
brary in Little Falls. She came to confer 
with Mrs. Blanchard, city librarian, in re- 
gard to the apprentice course in library 
work. 

Four high school students have taken 
the course. Misses Celia Thoma, Wini- 
fred Gates, Margaret Trebby and Eileen 
Kaliher. Those who completed the cuurse 
have found it helpful in their college work. 
Miss Kaliher has assisted in the college li- 
brary at Carleton. A half credit is al- 
lowed by the state department of educa- 
tion if the course is taken as a part of the 
four years of required English in high 
school. 

Miss Fargo made a study of the maga- 
zine reference room and stated that it 
was the only one of its kind that she had 
seen in her travels. She considered the 
location and attractive furnishings ideal 
and unusual and plans to suggest to other 
libraries, if they have unfinished attics, 
that they utilize them for this purpose. 

Miss Wood of the State Library Divi- 
sion visited the school librarian, Miss Jean 
Smith, Mrs. Blanchard and Miss Helen 
Roberts, high school principal. 


Mankato—Fifteen hundred dollars is 
being spent on new books for the city 
grade school and high school libraries this 
year. New linoleum is being placed on 
the floor, and two new filing cabinets, 
several large dictionaries and two new 
book cases are being supplied. Miss Mor- 
ris is developing the grade work. 


Middle River—Beginning November 2, 
the school library will be open when any 
person living in this district will be per- 
mitted to borrow books without charge 
except in case the book is lost or dam- 


aged. The hours for the public will be 
Tuesday morning, 11:20 to 12; Tuesday 
evening, 6:30 to 7:30; and Thursday 


morning, 11:20 to 12. 


Morris—The co-operation between the 
public library and the public school sys- 
tem in Morris has developed steadily over 
a period of years under the direction of 
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Miss Agnes Torpey, the librarian. Now 
the time seems to have come for the build- 
ing up of a selected library at the high 
and grade school some distance from the 
library building. The principal, Miss 
Nanna Jelstrup, and Miss Torpey are work- 
ing out this problem. A new magazine 
rack has been added. The supervisor of 
school libraries spoke to the school Nov. 
9th upon Librarianship as a_ profession 
and also talked on Children’s Books before 
two of the women’s clubs, and to the stud- 
ents at the School of Agriculture. 


Mountain Iron—Miss Anne Studnicka 
now has full charge of the libraries of the 
Mountain Iron school district. Hereto- 
fore these libraries contained some valu- 
able volumes, but there was no organized 
system due to the fact that no full-time li- 
brarian was hired. The librarian will 
spend part of her time in West Virginia, 
Parkville, Leonidas and Mountain [Iron 
schools. Each school will have its own 
collection of library books, but a system of 
circulation will be established among the 
various schools of the district. This will 
increase the number of books to which 
each pupil will have access. 


Okabena—tThe school and community li- 
brary in Okabena is setting forth its rea- 
son for being in the following statement: 

Are school libraries beneficial? People 
outside of the school would often answer 
in the negative. They perhaps would say 
it was an extra expense merely for the 
enjoyment of the pupils, or perhaps they 
would say it was dangerous because they 
would become so enthused over reading 
fiction. But what is the purpose of the 
school library? Would the majority of 
pupils neglect school work on its account? 
Do not ideal students have to be acquainted 
with a great many books? After all, what 
makes a successful man or woman? Is it 
not to a great extent the amount of knowl- 
edge they have mastered through reading? 
All of our great leaders must read. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, one of the greatest of all 
leaders had practically no education but 
gradually he climbed to the highest lad- 
der of success because of his love for 
reading. In the minds of students and 
teachers no money can be better invested 
than in a school library. 


Owatonna—Organization of the chil- 
dren’s work progresses. The Lincoln 
School has won the Library banner from 
the Jefferson School for the best circula- 
tion and the best care of books. A Jeffer- 
son School teacher won the picture from a 
Lincoln grade teacher for methods of stim- 
ulating interest in good reading. 

Miss Schmidt, the high school librarian, 
sent in very interesting pupil’s booklets on 
the use of books. 


Paynesville — The Paynesville High 
School librarians, Margaret Blakely, Lillian 
Mielke, Josephine Carpenter and Ione 
Buethe have started intensive work in the 
library. Many new books for the grades 
are now being catalogued. 











Red Wing 
bate work the public speaking teacher is 
giving her classes four or five lessons in 
bibliography at the public library particu- 
larly in the use of magazines. 

Rochester—School library work is to be 
carried on in all public grade schools. 

Mrs. Sarah Thompson, the new chil- 
dren’s librarian, will be in charge of the 
work this fall. 

The purpose of the school library service 
is to give the children an opportunity to 
draw books from the public library with- 
out having to go way down town to get 
their books. 

Sauk Center—Library lessons are being 
given in Sauk Center by the public and 
school librarian, Miss Eva Davis. 

St. Paul—The St. Paul Pubiie Library 
School Division, Miss Robinson, chief, cir- 
culated 617,894 volumes during last year 
of which 99,955 were supplementary sets. 

Library day as a means of creating a 
desire for cultural reading is a notable 
project in this year’s program at Franklin 
grade school. 

Sixteen classes from the third to the 
eighth grade, inclusive, will devote one 
hour each week to reading library books, 
A. E. Murray, principal, reports. 

During the library reading period each 
child will be allowed to select whatever 
book he chooses, preferably one drawn 
from the public library or the home 
shelves. For those who do not bring their 
own, books will be provided from a set fur- 
nished by the public librarian. 

When through with a book the student 
will be required to make a short written 
report of its name and nature for the liter- 
ature department and for the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library which will award a certificate 
for the first 12 books. For 18 books a 
button will be won, and after the comple- 
tion of 25 reports a diploma will be con- 
ferred. 

The literature department will hold in- 
dexed reports on file for the information 
of children seeking books to read. 

Woodworking classes at Central high 
school are arranging a new library annex 
with a seating capacity of 150 pupils. 

Attractive wicker chairs and _ suitable 
window hangings make the main library 
room more informal. 

Sherburne—A pleasant library room in 
the new high school building and a trained 
librarian, Miss Eunice Hummel, promise 
good things for the Sherburne school. 

Tower—New books are coming to our 
shelves all the time. 

Several new magazines were added to 
our list this year and we are making good 
use of them. A periodical room is being 
established for magazine reference work. 
Some of the old magazines will serve as 
a nucleus for a clipping file starting this 
year. 

Willmar—Progress is evident under the 
contract plan of school library service at 
Willmar. The work has grown to such 











proportions that increased facilities are 


In connection with their de- 
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being planned at the school. 

Zumbrota—aA contract has been entered 
into between the public schools and the 
public library under which the two insti- 
tutions unite in the employment of a lj- 
brarian. 


BOOKS ENJOYED BY JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Compiled by Elizabeth Scripture, librarian 

Marshall High School, Minneapolis 

A list of fiction titles chosen from the 
state lists which a large number of girls 
and boys have actually read and enjoyed in 
Marshall High School (Junior-Senior), 
Minneapolis. The most obvious titles by 
Alcott, Clemens, ete., have been omitted as 
have also titles of standard fiction. 

Adams—Midsummer. 

Aldrich—Story of a bad boy. 

Bennett—Barnaby Lee. 

Brooks—Boy settlers. 

Cheyney—Scott Burton, forester. 

Crockett—Lilac sunbonnet. 

Dix—Blythe McBride. 

Dodge—Hans Brinker. 

Doyle—Sherlock Holmes. 

Doyle—White company. 

Dumas—tThree musketeers. 

Duncan—Adventures of Billy Topsail. 

Eggleston—Bale marked ‘‘Circle X.” 

Ferber—So big. 

Fisher—Bent twig. 

Fisher —Understood Betsy. 

French—Story of Rolf and the viking’s 
bow. 

French—Lance of Kanana. 

Furman—Quare women. 

Hawes—Dark frigate. 

Hawes—Great quest. 

Hawes—Mutineers. 

Hough—Covered wagon. 

Hough—Mississippi bubble. 

Hough—North of 36. 

Janvier—Aztec treasure house. 

Johnson—Varmint. 

Johnston—To have and to hold. 

Kipling—Captains courageous. 

London—Call of the wild. 

Major—When knighthood was in flower. 

Marshall—Squire’s daughter. 

Masefield—Jim Davis. 

Masefield—Martin Hyde. 

Meigs—Pool of stars. 

Meigs—Master Simon’s garden. 

Pier—Boys of St. Timothy’s. 

Porter (O Henry)—-Ransome of Red 
Chief. 

Quirk—Baby Elton, quarter back. 

Sabatini—Captain Blood. 

St. Nicholas—Western frontier stories. 

Shaw—Castle Blair. 

Stevenson—Black arrow. 

Tarkington—Alice Adams. 

Tarkington—Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Tarkington—Turmoil. 

Tucker—Boy whaleman. 

Verne—Mysterious island. 

Waller—Daughter of the rich. 

White—Blazed trail. 

Zwilgmeyer—Four cousins. 

Zwilgmeyer—What happened to Inger 
Johanne. 
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